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Hills, outside of Peiping, in cutting off and de 
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sent against them. None of these developments ay 
in significance, however, the final settlement of t 
struggle between Nanking and the Chinese Com: 
For this not or ly brings 200,000 veterans of the ¢ 
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ere was no actual shortage in money or credit 

move cannot be expected to affect prices or stimulate J ., > 409 

Fhese chatees disectly controvert the im- business activity. It does, however, indicate that the A imp! 
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ministration intends to leave no stone unturned pend 


efforts to find a method of moderating the business 1774 to 


essful campaign he accepted a life-mem- 


n out by Black’s supporters, and hence pre- 

'f, at the time of his appoint- ne 
at he had accepted Ku Klux Klan In the present instance it is working in the dark b propriatic 
no one has yet been able to advance a convinci President’ 
planation for the decline of the market. The war threx These fig 
obviously existed chiefly in the columns of papers mosowes 


were interested in boosting sales and, if real, shoul 


labor backing—but had _ never 
er of an organization whose pri- 

is “white supremacy.” Membership in the 
circumstances and for any reason, 1s 
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lismissed when a Supreme Court jus- been a factor in raising rather than lowering stock | 


office is involved. At the | Conservative papers have tried valiantly to show t 
record for the past ten years decline was the result of the restrictive policies 
tently liberal and even by the New Deal, but their case is considerably 
he urted|y supported his ened by the fact that the recent Congress failed 
nors of an earlier politica any of the measures which were particularly fright 
ll continue lefen to business. The truth is that a slight slackening 
ness activity has taken place and this, with the war 
nsciously maintain gave the speculators a bad case of jitters. While t 
isted, with the Kian. W some evidence that the natural forces of recovery 
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THE ONLY NEW ATTRACTION AT NURNI 

this year was the presence of the diplomats of th 

cipal democratic countries. They were displayed 

private car which had been graciously provided 

Fuhrer; and seventeen military scouting planes wel 

them by flying over in the form of a swastika. Asa pt 

PHE LOSS fy MACHANG AND THI to their appearance, which was limited to one day, | 
m Shangha nt definite setbacks f ganda Minister Goebbels made an unrestrained atta 
democracy, and Otto Dietrich, Nazi press chief, « 

on with taunts at “the powerless governments of d 

racy." Dr. Dietrich also paid his respects to the g 

men of the press, particularly those representing 
York papers, whose duty he said it was to “tell lies 
tzepoo sectior bow down in the temple of Mammon.” For the rest | 
a danger that has ex were parades and more parades, in which a natiot 

irly days of struggle in the Shanghai area slaves walked past their master, cheering wildly 
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f Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, who also spoke. Democracies, 
id, are “piteously shortsighted and as terrified as 

bit before a rattlesnake.”” Which reminds us that of 
name-calling that went on at Nurnberg, Dr. Rosen- 

rg’s designation of his leader as a rattlesnake strikes 


neatest. The V olki che Bec ba ier picase COPpy. 


* 

NEWSPAPER GUILD MEMBERSHIP, IN THE 

ndum just ended, upheld with one exception the 
of the St. 
for a rank-and-file vote. Affiliation with the Com- 


Louis convention which led to a de- 


for Industrial Organization was voted two to one, 
te being 3,392 to 1,691. The decision to broaden 
jurisdiction of the Guild to include other editorial 
yees was also upheld by a large majority. The one 
on which was reversed was a resolution condemn- 
» fascism in Spain, and here the vote was close—2,592 
i09. In general the votes on questions having polit- 
implications were relatively close. Indorsement of 
pendent political action was upheld by a vote of 
4 to 2,202, the resolution for increased WPA ap- 
priations by 2,815 to 2,178, and indorsement of the 
sident’s Supreme Court proposal by 2,685 to 2,271. 
e figures show that a majority of the membership 
wes of the resolutions adopted in St. Louis; they 
licate that opinion was sufficiently divided to have 

a referendum essential. 


War—East and West 


THE New FAceE oF WAR 


HE world is witnessing the collapse of the struc- 

ture of international law and morality which had 

begun to crumble before the Great War. What 

wers at that time began, fascist cynicism and ruth- 
are now completing. The ethic of political ( 

a common one today among the fascist powers 
pe and Asia: anything goes if you can get away 
act first and explain afterward; assemble vast 


ments in the name of peace and send 


armies of 
n in the name of non-intervention; destroy cities 

blame the carnage on the victims; torpedo merchant 
without warning and deny that your submarines 

sponsible; trample on treaties in the name of in- 
ional order and wipe out populations in the name 
nternational good-will. Use a stentorian voice and 
straight face while indulging in the most cynical 
itrageous lies. 

Will there be war?” is the question all people are 
One answer is that there 7s war today—unde- 
war in Spain, in the Mediterranean, in the Far 

Undeclared war has its advantages. It allows you 
ke without warning. It gives you, as in the case of 
ind Germany in Spain, the effectiveness of a bel- 
nt along with the status of a neutral. It enables 
to stir up civil war under cover of diplomatic pro- 


n. But, above all, it enables you to escape the onus 
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to the notion tha 
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so little. 
between 
national an 
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Whoever has a stake in either camp feels a ng urge 
to reach out across boundary lines an ike a hand 1n the 
conflict. Thus far the fascist powers combined to 
take the aggressive, using as auxiliary te hniques civil 
war and the puppet state or the puppet military com- 
mander. They have encountered stiff Opposition in the 
form of a people's front of anti-fascist forces both in 
Spain and in China. 

To break this resistance has been the object of the 
unspeakable massacre of noncombatants carried out on 
a scale that marks a new chapter in the history of war- 
fare. The bombing of defenseless cities in Spain and 
China and the machine-gunning of flecing populations 
have served no direct military purpose. Their only ob- 
ject can have been to terrify the population and destroy 
morale. The dictators make use of their own mass 
populations and the mass populations on the other 
side in the same coldly instrumental way. The individual 
life has become terribly cheap. Even we in America, who 
watch in press and newsreels the progress of the horrible 
slaughter, who sce mangled children and the decaying 
and distended bodies of noncombatants floating down a 
stream, are becoming more and more callous to destruc- 
tion and terror. We require continually increased in- 
crements of horror to capture Our attention or stir our 
indignation. 

But the measure of this imperviousness is the measure 


also of isolationist sentiment in America, England, 
France. The growth of pacifist isolationism 1s the out- 
standing development of recent years. It is, to our mind, 
which runs the danger of 
releasing the very wars it secks to inhibit. But it 1s none 
koned 
with. It is significant in that it runs counter to the eco- 
nomic interests of the Western powers in the East as 


well as to the dictates of collective security. 


an unrealistic sentiment. 


the less strong and tenacious—a fact to be r 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FRONT 


All hope of collective action in support of peace 
and in opposition to aggression has been abandoned 
in Europe. In its place the powers have erected a 
system of pretense and concealment; a technique of 
method is 
complicated as well as devious, but the idea behind it is 


manipulating realities with unrealities. The 


essentially simple and essentially British. It 1s based on 
Great Britain's desire for peace with the dictators at 
almost any price—even the price of democracy and the 
territorial integrity of the lesser nations. At the end of 


the present struggle in the West—which has spread 
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from Spain into the Mediterranean—Britain would like 
to see Spain under an orderly, perhaps monarchist, 
preferably not openly fascist, government; Italy placated 
with recognition of its African empire and bound by a 
gentlemen's agreement to respectful behavior in the 
Mediterranean; Germany purged of all westward ambi- 
tions and endowed somehow with a measure of diplo- 
matic finesse; France freed from leftism and its Soviet 
connection and securely tied to British Continental pur- 
poses; and Russia lett to its fate at the hands of Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Such in broad outline is British “ideology” in the pres- 
ent struggle on the Western front. It explains the ‘‘non- 
intervention” which has cloaked armed intervention, the 
itrol which failed to detect continual large-scale viola- 


I 
attempt to stage at Nyon 


tions of non-intervention, th 


i parl which would end piracy in the Mediterranean 
and at the same time prevent the detection and exposure 
of the pirat 

But « ally the cat jumps out of the bag, either 


of its own accord or through the help of an interested 
onlooker. Mussolini torpedoed th 
openly claimed for Italy th 
Soviet Union pretty well com- 


strategy of pretense 

when he honor of the cap- 

ture of Santander. The 

pleted the job when it charged Italy with piracy and the 
{ 


» ) 
wo Russian ships And Spain is contributing 


to th of realism by thrusting before the League 
Assembly this weck its own complete bill of particulars 
against the fas powers. We might deplore this break 
in the smooth front of fake and suppression if we be- 
lieved, as so many of our contemporaries insist, that 
honesty int general European war. We are convinced, 


on the contrary, that the price of capitulation to aggres- 
s1ON Is NOt peace but more aggression. The European fas- 


yan are not moved by the spectacle of 


WwihVl iT ] if 
cist powers and Jay 3 

kness. Ethiopia was the direct result of Manchuria; 
the « pation of the Rhineland followed logically upon 


[ 
the Ethiopian conquest; the fascist invasion of Spain 
that has accompanied it are the end 


record of surrender, 


and every outrage 


results of the whole shameful 
evasion, hypocritical pretense. 
To British statesmen Russia’s open accusation of Italy 
was a shocking breach of what has come to seem 
normal diplomatic procedure, committed just when Great 
Britain had arranged everything with an eye to sooth- 
ing, while also checking, the presumptive pirate. But 
despite British annoyance, the Soviet Union obviously 
achieved a sul 
It ily an 
in itself a help since their presence would have insured 
a polite evasion of the real facts. And Britain was forced 
to take a stronger stand than it wished in order to pre- 
vent Russi 


xactly to take advantage of a situation in which 


tantial victory by its outburst of honesty. 
| Germany stayed away from the conference 


a from acting alone. The Russian threat was 
timed « 
British prestige and British property were for the first 
time so clearly involved that some action was inevitable. 
But without the Russian pressure the action might well 
have been an agreement with Italy which would have 
operated to the complete disadvantage of the Soviet Union 


ind Spain. Such an agreement would almost certainly 
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have more clearly granted belligerent rights to Fra; 
drawn Italy closer to Britain, and pushed Russia f 
away. But if certain major objectives were achievc 
details of the Nyon arrangement leave much to | 
sired. The exact status of the Spanish governn 
still in doubt, and Mussolini is let down gently 
an invitation to patrol the waters adjacent to Ital 
British and French will carry the greater share 
police work, and Russia’s beat will be limited ¢ 
Black Sea. It is expected that both the Soviet and S 
delegates at Geneva will protest certain unsatisfactor 
provisions of the agreement, but no serious oppesit 
looked for from any source. . 

For Spain the success of the patrol is a matter 
or death. Dispatches from Valencia indicate th 
of piracy had succeeded in stopping essential 
—especially oil—from reaching Loyalist ports. Sor 
sels were sunk; many more were frightened off t 
Without supplies from Russia, the Loyalists cann 
while Franco can continue to get supplies as | 
Italian pirate submarines rule the Mediterranea: 
agreement at Nyon should result in partly openi: 
sea lanes again. 





















THE Far EASTERN FRONT 





In many respects the Far Eastern struggle repr 
an advanced phase of the conflict in the West. Tl 
cist elements of Japan have precipitated the inva 
China not only out of a desire for raw materials a1 
kets but in order to maintain their prestige and don 
at home. The invasion also seems to have been plan 
forestall an agreement between Nanking and the ¢ 











Communists. 

The Japanese militarists completely miscalcul 
strength of Chinese resistance. At first it was b 
that a mere show of force would bring China to 
If worst came to worst and resistance were attemp 
was felt that the Chinese would be so disunited as t 
only feeble opposition to the highly mechanized Jap 
nese army. In fact, however, at no time in Chinese histon 
has there been anything as closely approaching nat 
unity as at the present moment. War lords like Yen H 
shan, Li Tsung-jen, and Pai Chung-hsi, who in th 
have consistently opposed the government, have p 
their armies directly under Chiang’s command. Even mor 
significant is the settlement of the ten-year war bet) 
Nanking and the Chinese soviets. The red army, k: 
as the most efficient military force in China, has be 
christened the Chinese Eighth Route Army and has 1 
into Suiyuan and Shansi, where it may shortly con 
actual conflict with the Japanese. A further indicat: 
the abandonment of Nanking’s anti-Communist camp.ug' 
may be seen in the release of Mr. and Mrs. Ruegg 
had been serving a Jong sentence at Nanking for ¢ 
munist activities. 

The Far Eastern conflict differs from that in Spa: 
that no attempt has so far been made to insulate the w 
from its effects. A non-intervention agreement such as !i 
been applied in the Spanish struggle is unthinkab! 
China because it would involve the surrender of W: 
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aterests to the Japanese. And the stake of the Western 

powers, particularly Great Britain and the United States, 

) great for such a move. The situation is complicated, 

however, not only by the threatening situation in the 

Mediterranean but by the considerable body of influential 

Tory opinion in England which would look upon a Japa- 

ese victory as a welcome alternative to communism in 

China. That the Soviet Union, facing the threat of a Japa- 

invasion of Siberia, will extend material assistance 

‘) China is to be taken for granted. In spite of Japan's 

, -ontrol of important lines of communication, supplies can 

sent through. It may also be assumed that this assistance 

has been promised in return for political concessions such 

as have already been granted in the rapprochement be- 

tween Nanking and the Chinese soviets. But what British 

nservatives have been slow to see in China, as in Spain, 

s that a vast difference exists between Communist par- 

ticipation in a popular front dominated by moderate 
groups and actval Communist rule. 

~— the division of Tory opinion, the chance of a 

g British policy in the East is considerably better than 

ain. The whole question of British prestige, which 

vas not at stake in Spain until the recent attacks on British 

pping, has already been raised by the attack on the 

British ambassador. Moreover, as the Japanese move 

1, the threat to material British interests will become 

re sing direct. Alone, Britain can do little to stop 

Japanese aggression. But with the cooperation of France, 

he United States, and the Soviet Union it would be pos- 

sible, as in 1895 and 1922, to force Japan to give up its 

liate territorial ambitions in China. Under present 

rcumstances this can only be achieved through Amer- 

leadership. 





AMERICAN POLICY 

American policy in the present crisis will of necessity 
be forged by conflicting pressures—economic, 
nental, and traditional. There is no large country in the 
: world, save possibly China, where isolationist sentiment 
ton ES as strong as in the United States. Yet, paradoxically, 
there are few countries which possess such an overwhelm- 
ng passion to make the world over according to their 
wn pattern. American missionaries greatly outnumber 
those of Communist Russia or Nazi Germany and are as 
a group fully as confident of the universal applicability 
tf America’s social and political philosophy. The foreign 
policy of the United States is also influenced by deep- 
seated national prejudices, many of which have been car- 

tied over from the Old World. 
It is scarcely surprising that these conflicts in interest 
nd sentiment should result in contradictory policies. 
Th Neutrality Act, for example, is a direct outgrowth 
isolationist sentiment, while the Nine-Power Pact, the 
( Open Door policy in China, and the Monroe Doctrine 
re reflections of expansionist economic policies which 
have equally deep roots. The surrender of the Philip- 
pines and the withdrawal of American citizens from 
China stand in sharp contrast to the Administration's 

new naval program. 

The Mediterranean piracy crisis, however, dramati- 


senti- 
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cally demonstrates the limitations of the 


theory that the United States should never seck to pro- 
tect its overseas interests lest it become involved in war 
Modern civilization is dependent very largely upon the 
freedom of the seas. While the world accepts certain 
limitations on that freedom in time of war, irresponsible 
attacks on peace-time shipping threaten the existence of 
world trade. Fortunately, the United States has not been 
called upon to send ships to the Mediterranean. It is 
probable that the immediate situation can be handled 
by Great Britain and France with only moral support from 
the United States. But what if Japan tears a leaf from 
Mussolini's notebook and inaugurates an “unofficial” 
blockade against foreign shipping destined for China? 
Should the United States withdraw its ships from the 
infested areas and allow piracy to obtain de facto recog 
nition, or should it combine with the other powers in 
an effort to restore safety to the seas? The issues raised 
by Italian piracy in the Mediterranean differ only in 
geographic location from those involved in Japan's ille gal 
invasion of China. What violation of law could be worse 
than making an unprovoked attack on a peaceful, law- 
abiding neighbor, laying waste its cities, 
of thousands of its citizens. 
nomic resources? 

Thus far the Administration has pursued a simple 
opportunist policy in the Far Eastern crisis. It has played 
up to isolationist sentiment by arranging for the evacua- 
tion of several thousand Americans from the war zones 
and by asserting that those who remain do so at their 
own risk. But it has delayed application of the Neutrality 
Act and has taken steps to protect American interests in 
China. It has made no effort, either individually or in 
concert with the other powers, to check Japanese aggres 
sion or to devise measures for protection against future 
aggressors. 

Such a policy may represent a skilful middle course 
between conflicting domestic pressures, but it involves 
serious dangers. It affords neither the limited safety of a 
wholly isolationist policy nor the more adequate pro- 
tection which would be provided by a system of collective 
security. Any attempt to protect national interests in the 
East is dangerous if it is undertaken unilaterally. Until 
recently there has been no natural channel for collective 
action. The Nine-Power Pact carries no obligation for 
action and provides no machinery for the enforcement 
of its terms. This mechanism has now been provided by 
China's appeal to the League under Article XVII of the 
Covenant. The United States is a member of the Far 
Eastern Advisory Committee of the League and is in a 
position not only to cooperate but to take the initiative 
in proposing collective penalties against the aggressor. It 
should also be possible for the League, with the aid of 
the United States, to provide a channel whereby the 
powers may give active economic support to the victim 
of aggression. Left to itself, the League is most unlikely 
to take steps to curb Japan. But given American leader- 
ship, the necessity of defending Western interests may 
force the powers to the only action which can save the 
world from chaos and war. 


isolationist 


murdering tens 
and seizing its meager eco- 
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Pirates and British Policy 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


Geneva, September 13 
OR Moscow and Valencia the issue at Nyon was 
whether a situation could be created in the Mediter- 
ranean which would allow Soviet arms to reach 
Spain. The Italian submarine campaign was inaugurated 
on the assumption that after the fall of Bilbao and the 
impending fall of Santander had robbed the republic of 
its Biscay ports, a blockade in the Mediterranean would 
cut off Russian supplies and quickly bring about a 
Loyalist collapse. Mussolini is having trouble at home. 
There have recently been strikes and peasant revolts in 
Italy, and the cost of the Spanish war is becoming an 
irritating burden. Il Duce needs an early triumph, and 
he knows he cannot have it on the battlefield. On Sep- 
tember 8, in the Popolo d'Italia, the Burgos correspond- 
ent, Barzini, stated: “We must not imagine an easy, 
rapid victory.’ Warning against optimism, he added that 
the Loyalists’ “resistance can become very solid and very 
tenacious. . We must not believe the enemy to be 
weak and ill-prepared.”” The interruption of arms impor- 
tations, however, would undermine Valencia’s strength— 
and that was Mussolini's object. 

London and Paris manifested alarm as soon as the 
first Spanish steamer was torpedoed near the Dardanelles 
by “an unknown submarine.” (It is being said that in 
Rome a grave has been prepared for the unknown sub- 
marine by the side of the unknown soldier.) Soviet ship- 
ments to Spain would never have been made without 
the connivance, and perhaps even the good-will, of Eng- 
land and France. Now these powers saw the possibility 
of shipments ceasing. 

Members of the French General Staff have informed 
their government that the army could not accept re- 
sponsibility for the defense of France if the Spanish 
rebels won. The French know that Germany lost the 
World War because it had two fronts. Franco’s success 
would give France three. The French nationalists are 
more perturbed than they were before. Last week a well- 
founded rumor circulated in Paris that the French gov- 
ernment had intended immediately to open the frontier 
to Valencia-controlied territory but that Eden wore out 
the wires urging caution upon Chautemps and Delbos. 

The British are too worried about the Mediterranean 
to look on with equanimity while Italy shows it can do as 
it pleases there—to the length even of enforcing a 
blockade against commercial shipping, British included. 
The Admiralty could hardly have enjoyed such a picture. 
British men-of-war received orders to shoot to kill. And 
Britain may be indisposed to see Valencia lose to Franco. 
Some Englishmen still nourish the illusion that after 
Mussolini and Hitler have shed the blood of tens of 
thousands of their nationals and spent hundreds of 


millions of dollars in order that Franco may win, they 
will gallantly step aside and say to the British: “We 
did all this for you. Please come in and take our places,” 
More realistic and more Machiavellian British politicians 
maintain that the prolongation of the civil war will s 
preoccupy the fascist powers that England will have q 
peaceful respite for rearmament, and they hope that the 
struggle will leave both belligerents so exhausted that 
England may step into the role of mediator. Hence Lon. 
don’s interest in the continuation of Russian aid. T 
gain time Neville Chamberlain also proposes a four. 
power pact with France, Germany, and Italy, and Eden 
makes pro-Italian gestures at Nyon. In any case the 
British want no immediate peace—and the Nyon 
cisions serve their purpose. They may not finish Italian 
piracy but they will prevent a tight blockade. 

At Nyon Litvinov alone championed the Spanish te- 
public's cause. That is all that is left of the League 
Nations anti-aggression covenant. The Russians feel their 
international position improved by Japan’s involve: 
in China. Japan cannot now attack Russia. Therefor 
and for other reasons too, Germany cannot attack. Mos- 
cow can now do more to check world fascism in Spain 

Meanwhile a sorry spectacle is being enacted on th 
windy shores of Lake Leman. Spain has been inva 
The League could at least give moral comfort; it c 
reelect Spain to the council seat which it has occupied 
since 1928. Spain’s failure to be reelected would bring 
joy to the fascists inside and outside Spain and constitut: 
a blow to the League patriots and to the whole pacifist 
movement. What good is a League which does not re- 
frain from spitting into the face of a victim of ageres- 
sion? But the Duke of Alba has been here to interview 
the Latin American delegates and persuade them to vot 
against Spain in the council. This Spanish “nationalist 
may have met with some success. 

The Nyon resolutions would still permit submarines 
to sink steamers in gentlemanly fashion, but most def: 
nite assurances have been given to certain powers that 
Italy will hereafter refrain from torpedoing ships. The 
British and French will have some eighty war units in 
the Mediterranean, and Mussolini knows they mean bust 
ness. The Spaniards, however, are not so sure that sub- 
marines or destroyers which Italy can “sell” to Franco 
won't operate in Valencia’s territorial waters, where 
patrol vessels—this at the moment is uncertain—maj 
not enter. The fact that the British today foiled ao 
Italian attempt through the Greek delegate Politis t 
exclude Ethiopia from the League would seem to ind: 


cate that London thinks it desirable to show a kid-gloved 


n 


but firm 
Germany. 
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— HATE fascism. My heart is with the Spanish 
We Loyalists. Yet if it were possible to insulate the 
—_— United States from the world, to retire into our 
po Ans shell, to plow our fields and write our books and raise our 
lk sx children untouched by quarrels across the sea, if I felt we 


Ave & should be uninfected by a victory for reaction abroad, | 
would be for isolationist neutrality legislation. America 
‘aC ® was not born to set the universe aright. War is night- 





Lon mare. Europe, unable to organize itself, despite the 

. common heritage and the economic blood vessels that 

- link its nations, may be doomed. Why should we risk 

Eden sharing its fate? 

But I do not believe insulation and isolation possible. 

' I believe that we have taken the world for better or worse, 

and that there is no Reno in which we can cut the nuptial 

bonds welded by modern industrialism. I think that 

; neutrality legislation of any sort is no more than a 

breeder of delusions, that it will break down in the event 

other world war, that another world war is coming, 

that we shall ultimately be drawn in; that it would be 

“a t for us, by boldly taking our stand with the League 

- rt ¢ League or some other form of collective action, to 

throw our weight on the side of peace and against 

sion. I see no other possible way of averting war. 

I no way to keep out of another world war, once it 

Must we play nursemaid to the world? I am afraid so. 

5 T hundred years ago scattered agricultural commu- 

along our Atlantic Coast might have been little 

affected by European preparations for war or the tread 

f marching men, though even in the simpler world of 

P sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 

every major European war had its repercussions on this 

ntinent. Had the Armada been victorious, the Pilgrim 

Fathers would have been Spanish grandees; and North 

American institutions would have drawn their character- 

istics from a transplanted feudalism, not from an emerg- 

= ing middle class’s desire for greater freedom. If Louis 

hes XIV had not been so anxious to place a Bourbon on the 

The throne of Spain, Canada might still be French. If the 

Z English had not pressed Napoleon so hard, the tricolor 

_ might still fly over the plains between the Missis- 

 & sippi and the Rockies. Europe's conflicts seemed remote 

“~ because others, principally the British, fought our battles, 
vners HM decided our destinies. 

s J It has been assumed that to maintain the peace we need 

a only pass a law. I think the time has come to examine 

is that assumption. The last war showed that trade with bel- 

ligerents soon becomes trade with one side, the side that 

gains control of the seas, that in the long run this trade 





in only be financed by loans, that the loans create a vested 
interest in the victory of the debtor, that creditor interests 






Neutrality—a Dangerous 


BY GEOFFREY STONE 






Myth 


will use their economic power to make propaganda for 
intervention lest the debtor be defeated and the loans be 
lost. This is an oversimplification. But it is nevertheless 
the oversimplification on which neutrality legislation 
rests. 

The advocates of neutrality legislation and of isolation 
believe that we must avoid the economic entanglements 
that draw us into diplomatic entanglements, thence into 
war. This policy, to be successful, must be thoroughgoing. 
In the event of another world war it would necessitate 
embargos not only on munitions but on the cotton, wheat, 
coal, iron, and oil that are as necessary to the warring 
nations as bullets. It would mean keeping our ships out of 
the war zone, selling nothing to either side, making no 
loans to either. Cash-and-carry is a loophole that would 
only whet the appetite for war orders, without providing 
enough business to cushion the impact of embargos on 
our economy; a device to remain neutral in a world war 
yet help Britain. 

The advocates of neutrality legislation—with all re- 
spect for their sincerity and their ardent desire to keep us 
apparently fail to realize the economic con- 
sequences. The chemical lobby has hammered home the 
fact that less than a tenth of our total production is sold 
abroad, and the over-all figure has lulled us into com- 
placence. Break the figure down, and the devastating 
effects of isolation on whole areas of our economy and 


out of war 


our country rise to view. In normal times we sell about 
half our cotton abroad, a fifth of our wheat, a third 
of our oil. It is estimated that 2,000,000 Americans are 
directly dependent on foreign trade for their bread and 
butter. Many industries would lose their profit margins 
if they could no longer—thanks to our tariffs—dump 
their surpluses abroad at less than the price they charge 
for their products at home. Texas, which produces 90 per 
cent of its cotton for export; the California valleys, which 
must sell a large portion of their fruit abroad; the Middle 
Western wheat and corn country, which depends on the 
export margin for a profitable price; the business section 
of our great ports—these would be struck, as though by a 
plague, by isolation. What are we to do about the bread 
lines, the unemployment, the falling prices, the panicky 
markets, the bankruptcies, the dispossessed croppers, that 
would follow in the wake of the neutrality embargos 
required to keep us out of a world war? On political 
grounds what Administration would dare to face such a 
prospect? 

Unless we have the answers ready in advance, the 
pressure for abandonment of neutrality legislation will 
be irresistible. Pro-neutrality newspapers will find their 
passion for peace crumbling when advertisers want war 
orders. Pro-neutrality legislators will begin to fear the 
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effects of five-cent cotton and fifty-cent wheat. The emo- 
tions generated by the conflict will provide the energy 
for a change in policy; the ideas in which these emotions 
embody themselves will provide the necessary excuse. 
We shall sell again, lend again, fight again—in a war 
that might have been prevented had we thrown our in- 
fluence on the side of peace. We run the risk of repeat- 
ing Britain's mistake of 1914. The failure of the English 
openly to commit themselves to France, the consequent 
German illusion that England would not intervene if 
Austria attacked Serbia and Germany marched across 
Belgium, helped loose the hounds of war. Thes2 would 
have been hesitation, there might have been peace, if 
‘all authoritative quarters” in the Reich—I refer to the 
July 12, 1914, dispatch of the Austrian ambassador at 
Berlin to his home government—had not been sure that 
the time was favorable for strong measures because 
Britain would not intervene. A neutrality program that 
fails to prepare in advance for an economic crisis deludes 
people into the comfortable assurance that we need to 
take no measures to prevent war; we can merely stay out 
of a war. Neutrality would almost certainly be aban- 
joned soon after the outbreak of a world war unless a 
program were immediately available to fill the gap cre- 
ited in our economy by the sudden loss of foreign 
markets. 

Is a program of this kind possible? I doubt it. What 
would it involve? One envisages a general staff for peace, 
as we have a general staff for war. One outlines a mobili- 
zation plan for peace, as we have a mobilization plan for 
war. One pictures a central government bureau with all 
the facts at its disposal: the extent to which virtual loss 
of foreign trade would affect prices, jobs, and values, the 
amount of lending needed to bolster markets and pro- 
vide employment, the possibility of new markets at home 
in the shape of new uses for our basic products and 
higher living standards for our people. Carried away by 
the possibilities, one imagines an America geared to fight 
a peace rather than a war, pouring out millions for con 
struction, wring slums, ending floods, halting the 
deserts encroaching on our Western plains, building a 
new America, a richer, happier America, while the Old 
World, in a frenzy, spills its blood and treasure. 

The prospect inspiring, but is it possible? I doubt 
it. It can be reduced to blueprints. It is as simple as arith- 
metic. It is sane and it is sensible. But it won’t work 
True, we mobilize for war. Why not for peace? But we 
make a profit on war. There are dividends in war. Our 
whole economic machine is geared to profits, and war 
means profits—at least in the immediate sense. But peace 
with isolation means a loss, and our boards of directors 
are not convened to pass altruistic resolutions. A war be- 
tween two powers, even a war among a few powers, Is 
not a problem. We can keep out, neutrality embargos or 
not. But another world war, a war that might last from 
three to six years, would require thoroughgoing socializa- 
tion if we were to remain isolated and yet support a 
passable standard of living. We should have to squeeze 
the water out of our industries; we could no longer afford 
to pay a return on the fantastic value the elder Morgan 
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placed on United States Steel. We could no longer aff 


to permit the Mellon heirs to monopolize aluminu: 
the Guggenheims, copper. The du Ponts would h 
dissolve. We should have to operate first a few 
more industries on a non-profit basis. The prox 
plowing under crops and keeping men at boond 
so as not to disturb profit-making would be too 
sive. A policy of this kind reduces real wealth in 
of goods produced and human labor used; increas 
debt in terms of obligations assumed and bonds 
by the government. On top of the debt piled up in + 
ing depression we could not afford another AAA 
other NRA, another WPA, especially since all of 
would have to be on a larger scale than we have k 
during the Roosevelt period. The problem would 
produce more, to distribute it better, and to d 
quickly. That spells socialism of one variety or an 
Would we give up profit for peace? I doubt it. 

Even assuming that business interests would not 
the country to abandon isolation, it is likely that 
gress, instead of moving toward socialism, would, 
the pressure of big property, lay the basis for a mor 
pressive and less democratic system than this countr 
ever seen, even in time of war—complete gover: 
control of labor unions, abolition of the right to 
machinery for cutting wages, forceful methods f 
moving dispossessed croppers and tenant farmers t 
areas, makeshift boondoggles and Spartan ration 
the unemployed. Consider the ugly mood that wo. 
engendered among Southern planters, among st: 
arm industrialists, by the economic crisis in the w 
isolationist embargos; consider the turbulent and 
lutionary mood of the workers. Here would be th 
ings of a vigilante, a fascist America, an Ameri 
would use neutrality as a demagogic cover-up f 
attack on liberty and finally plunge the more « 
into war as a way out of difficulties at home. 

We cannot be isolated. We shall pay higher tele 
rates for a generation because a man named Hitler 
an arms race in Europe and copper is a war ne 
We shall pay higher prices for steel because we 
been drained of a generation’s accumulation of 
metal by war preparations abroad. We are faced 
now by the necessity for profound changes in our 
tional policy and national temper because of wi 
already happening across the Atlantic and acros 
Pacific. Shall we creep into the isolationist shell? De: 


racy will never be the same if we do. Shall we arm | 
the teeth, match ship for ship, cannon for cannon, with 
the aggressor powers? A militaristic, regimented, go 


step influence hitherto absent from our national 
would make its appearance. Shall we support the L: 
or some other agency of collective action? This 


requires a wrench in our traditional way of thinking 
Why must we choose? Because we are no longer ! 
because we are not isolated, because forces beyond ou 


control are forcing us to choose. In the context of 
time isolation is an unreal, a classroom solution. 


I think the road that offers the least change, the ! 
chance of peace, the greatest possibility of preservin 
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the free institutions that, with all their frequent lapses 
the ideal, remain our proud possession, is the 
path of international cooperation. Democracy depends 
large part on the freedom of the market, and 
market is international. The international market ts 
being destroyed by fear of war, the haste of nations to 


The Aggressive 


OT long ago American diplomacy posted at 
the gates of Pan-America a sign reading: 
“American obsolete destroyers leased for a 
inal charge to good neighbors on application.” 
Official Latin America was amazed as it had not been 
nce President Roosevelt announced his non-interven- 
policy in 1933. Shrewd dictators arched their eye- 
ws, then smiled unbelievingly. Was it really possible 
to get antiquated small craft of the American armada 
for nothing? Or was there a catch? Did you need only 
to fill out an application for destroyers as you would for 
books in a circulating library? Or did the good neighbor 
require that you have a strategic coast line, raw materials 
to protect against the “desires” of foreign powers, and 
plans for building up a navy, such as Brazil, the first 
favored applicant, had? Then, too, since destroyers are 
hardly instruments of good neighborliness, was this offer 
a departure from the good-neighbor policy? 

In a joint statement the governments of the United 
States and Brazil answered that it was only ‘‘an entirely 
minor phase of that policy,” and when a storm of queries 
and objections broke out here and abroad, American 
diplomacy took down the sign. But the statement remains 
substantially correct. The proposed lease of destroyers to 
Brazil was apparently only a minor item in a much larger 
program lately undertaken in the name of the good- 
neighbor policy. Washington has, abandoned its suave 
tactics and plunged into direct action. 

it has gone into action to fight for a position of van- 
tage on the South American commercial battleground, 
where the great trading powers have been competing 
since the turn of the century. The deal recently closed 
with Brazil is not mainly concerned with the leasing of 
destroyers. Those much-discussed vessels play a com- 
paratively trifling part in it. The fire of comments the 
leasing proposal drew from the press has hidden from 
public view the real story. The deal marks the first move 
in Washington’s campaign to defeat European influence 
in the southern continent; to check the gains made by 
America’s trade rivals, particularly Germany, in the 
Brazilian market, the second largest in South America; 
ecure a continued supply of the Brazilian raw mate- 

essential to American industry; and to obtain 
through cooperation with Brazil a strategic advantage 
will permit the United States to protect American 





make themselves self-sufficient. Political security is neces- 
sary for economic security, for the revival of international 


trade, for the easing of nationalistic hatreds; it can come 
only through international cooperation. The weight of 
our power might turn the trick, halt the aggressor na 
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Good Neighbor 


ARBAIZA 
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interests on the eastern coast of South America in the 
event of world hostilities. 

Frustrated in Buenos Aires last December in its plans 
for the organization of a bicontinental bloc that would 
have meant a solid Latin America behind the United 
States in the present world emergency, American diplo 
macy seems determined now to obtain by individual treat- 
ment what could not be accomplished by collective per- 
suasion. The logical country to start with was Brazil. In 
contrast to the attitude of Argentina, which balked the 
plan for a bicontinental bloc at Buenos Aires, that of 
the Brazilian delegation under Oswaldo Aranha, ‘‘chief 
exponent of Monroeism in Latin America,” was out-and- 
out pro-American. Although Brazilian policy, following 
the vicissitudes of coffee and the changing sources of 
financial help abroad, has fluctuated, influenced by de- 
velopments in Europe and the United States, it has in- 
variably backed American policy in matters affecting the 
Western Hemisphere as a whole. Brazil supported the 
Wilson Administration and declared war on Germany in 
1917 when the British blockade cut off its trade with 
the Central Powers, while President Irigoyen of Argen- 
tina refused to be ‘dragged into the war by the United 
States.” And again, in the early twenties, when relations 
between the United States and the British-Japanese alli- 
ance took an ugly turn, arrangements were made by the 
American and Brazilian governments for an American 
naval mission to Brazil. 

With the inflow of American capital into Brazil in 
the period of economic expansion that followed the 
war, relations between the United States and Brazil de- 
veloped into a tremendous business partnership. Between 
1919 and 1930 American investors lent Brazil, in gov- 
ernment, state, and municipal bonds, abuut $420,000,- 
000. The stake of American industrial interests in that 
country now is estimated at about $500,000,000, invested 
mainly in public utilities, mining, meat packing, ship- 
ping, rubber, oil, branch and assembling plants, and 
manufacturing. American capital probably makes up 
more than one-fourth of the total foreign investments in 
Brazil, largely supplied by the power trust and interna- 
tional banks, United States Stecl, Ford, du Pont, Standard 
Oil, General Electric, Diamond Match, General Motors, 
and the packing triumvirate—Wéilson, Swift, and 


Armour. 
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With the recession in American trade and investments 
after the 1929 crash, American influence in Brazil ebbed. 
A commerce that had climbed from $150,000,000 in 
1913 to more than $300,000,000 in the golden years of 
dollar diplomacy, financed in large measure by American 
loans, shrank to $100,000,000 at the beginning of the 
depression, when the United States closed its purse to 
Latin America. Whereupon the trade rivals of the 
United States, old and new, appeared in the field, Ger- 
many among them. 

One of the main difficulties of American trade was 
the lack of exchange. Like many other non-industrial 
countries, Brazil had established exchange control in 
order to preserve its scanty gold stock and retaliate 
against the deflation of the prices of its raw materials 
and foodstuffs forced by the despotic centers of world 
industry. Taking advantage of this situation in a masterly 
stroke, Dr. Schacht proposed to Brazil to do away with 
exchange worries and adopt the barter system. That 
clever tactical device, the “compensation” mark, made 
this possible. By this system German importers of 
Brazilian products paid the Reichsbank for them in marks 
that were kept in Germany for the purchase of German 
goods by Brazil. By piling up trade balances in favor of 
Brazil in blocked marks, Germany induced Brazil to buy 
more and more, for balances could only be thawed by 
purchases. Thus Dr. Schacht outgeneraled the traders of 
gold-glutted countries, who had to wait for the liquida- 
tion of their drafts while German traders were able to 
liquidate immediately. 

Soon the Hamburg-bound stream of Brazilian coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, hides, vegetable oils, grains, cacao beans, 
fruit, rubber, and other products became tremendous, and 
Germany was shipping a proportional quantity of manu- 
factured goods, without using an ounce of gold. More- 
over, German diligence and the elasticity that the dic- 

tatorship was able to give wages and prices enabled 
Germany to undersell other nations in Brazil, including 
the United States. As for dividends on German invest- 
ments, Brazil had to pay them in foreign exchange de- 
rived from its trade with other countries. The barter 
strategy carried the victorious German trade forces even 
farther. Acquiring more Brazilian products than it con- 
sumed, Germany resold the surplus abroad, collecting in 
open exchange and bringing international free currencies 
into the Reichsbank. In this way, while it traded with 
Brazil without using gold, the Reich obtained gold by 
selling surplus Brazilian products. Thus it gradually be- 
came more and more of a factor in marketing Brazilian 
products, and at the same time, through investments and 
concessions in Brazilian mines, including iron ore, steadily 
increased its share in the country’s mineral wealth. By 
1936, after three years of hard campaigning, General 
Schacht’s commercial forces in Brazil had outstripped 
British and American exporters and captured first place 
in Brazilian import trade with a share of 23 per cent. 
Germany had become the largest seller of manufactured 
goods to Brazil and the second largest buyer of Brazilian 
products. An American counter-move, the 1935 reciproc- 
ity treaty with Brazil, although it probably helped to 
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maintain the American share at only a slightly lower 
level, failed to bring about a recovery. 

While American diplomacy in December, 1936, \ 
trying to persuade South America to put up a common 
front before the European war threat, Dr. Schacht was 
reaping the benefits of the greatest year for German trade 
in Brazil. At the same time, however, the Brazilian goy. 
ernment was supporting the American proposal at the 
Buenos Aires conference with an eagerness that seemed 
to betray some expectation. The fact is that at the 
height of Dr. Schacht’s success the recently revealed 
American-Brazilian deal was in the making. Negotia. 
tions that had started before the Buenos Aires confer. 
ence were hastened upon its failure. American diplomac, 
called Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and the 
Navy Department to its assistance, and the result was 
a threefold deal—monetary, commercial, and naval 
Utilizing a small fraction of its enormous and trouble. 
some stock of “‘sterilized”’ gold, the United States Treas. 
ury last July signed with Arturo de Souza Costa, Finance 
Minister of Brazil, an agreement granting Brazil a 
$60,000,000 gold credit to maintain “monetary equilib- 
rium” between the two countries and ‘“'to facilitate the 
establishment by Brazil of a central reserve bank,” with 
“technical assistance” from the United States. Brazil, in 
return, undertook to remove from its tariff laws pro- 
visions operating against United States commerce and 
to protect its markets “against outside competition that 
is directly subsidized by governments”—a pledge that 
would obviously stop the expansion of German trade 
The gold made available to Brazil, in dollar exchange, 
will remain in the United States. 

This broadside of American gold inflicts on German 
trade in Brazil its most serious setback since the World 
War. American trade will have plenty of exchange, the 
inducement will be to buy American goods, and Dr. 
Schacht’s new lieutenant in Brazil, Dr. Karl Ritter 
one of the Reich’s ablest foreign-trade specialists, will 
have a hard time to save the barter system from total 
destruction. There are, however, two factors still in 
Germany's favor—its ability to underquote the United 
States by a wide margin in many lines, and the insistence 
of some Brazilian producers, especially the Sao Paulo 
cotton growers, to continue the barter trade with Ger- 
many. The Reich, which formerly bought cotton in the 
United States, is now the second largest consumer of 
the Brazilian product and is partly responsible for rais- 
ing Brazil to fifth place among the world’s producers 
of cotton, 

But the new American gold strategy has a larger aim 
than checking Dr. Schacht’s schemes in South America. 
It is intended to ward off not only German but all com- 
petition. Germany happened to be leading the competi- 
tors of the United States, but it is only one of the powers 
that have been jockeying for economic, political, and 
strategic positions in South America in anticipation o! 
a vast conflict. Among Brazil’s most valued raw mate 
rials—and one which the United States has now made 
sure of getting—is ferromanganese. Absolutely vital to 
industry in war time and just as valuable in peace, this 
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orecious ingredient in the making of steel now comes 

efly from Russia, India, and Brazil, which possesses 
‘he most extensive reserve in the world. Brazil now fur- 
nishes 25 per cent of the product consumed in the 
United States, and in case of war it would offer the most 
mportant accessible source of supply—particularly since 
United States Steel, through a subsidiary, the Companhia 
Meridional de Mineracao, already owns vast deposits 
there. But “‘accessible’’ means that American economic 
sway in Brazil must be preserved, and that the American 
navy must be ready to protect the transportation of this 
mineral in war time, unless the United States accumu- 
lates beforehand reserves sufficiently large for any 

As for Brazil’s gain from the deal, the gold-credit 
igreement comes to steady not only the milreis but also 
Dictator-President Vargas, and it lends a hand to the 
Brazilian and American coffee interests at a moment 
when Brazil's coffee-export trade, the chief source of 
foreign exchange and purchasing power for Brazil 
abroad, is going through a most critical period. It is 
estimated that for the present crop year Brazil's share 
in the coffee taken by world trading centers will not ex- 
ceed 50 per cent, whereas formerly it amounted to as 
much as 70 per cent. In a desperate effort to keep up the 
price Brazil is now burning its oversupply at the rate 
of 100,000 bags a day. Since 1931, when the elimina- 
tion of the surplus began, it has destroyed nearly 50,- 
000,000 bags, and it plans to destroy 15,000,000 more 
during the first half of the present crop year—about 60 
per cent of estimated production. The National Coffee 
Department owes the Bank of Brazil more than $36,- 
000,000, which has been used for coffee destruction. 
The United States is the largest consumer of Brazilian 
coffee, and the American speculators’ control of the 
trade was definitely menaced when Germany began te- 
selling purchases of the Brazilian product in competi- 
tion with Brazil itself. A few days after signing the 
gold-credit agreement with the United States, the Brazil- 
ian government significantly canceled a German pur- 
chase of 100,000 bags of coffee for resale in the Balkans, 
ind instead gave the National Coffee Department 
100,000 more bags of coffee to burn. 

The American Treasury Department’s announcement 
of the agreement with Brazil was not explicit about 
the exact terms of the transaction. Has the credit been 
granted for a definite period of time? How is it going 
to be used for steadying the dollar-milreis rate? To 
what extent will it be applied to the establishment of a 
central bank in Brazil? The answers to these questions 
have not been revealed, but one thing at least seems clear. 
The United States is to have a hand in the reorganiza- 
tion of Brazil’s banking and monetary structure—a big 
job and one that British interests in that country have 

ght for years—and it is entering on the task with 

aim of restoring and maintaining American com- 
mercial supremacy and protecting American invest- 
ments. 

Two joint American-Brazilian committees, “‘com- 
ed of representatives of the trade interests of both 


mergency. 
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countries,’ will sit at Rio de Janeiro and at New York 


or Washington to secure ‘“‘within the commitments mu 
tually entered into by the government of Brazil and the 
government of the United States . . . the most appr 

priate solutions in order to overcome the obstacles which 


might hinder the natural devek pment of trade between 
the two countries.’ If—as the quoted announcement 
seems to imply—the mixed committees are to see that 
the American-Brazilian guid pro quo will be carried 
out, then it means that Brazil is going to have Ameri 

can commercial supervision. 

The present monetary credit is not a loan in the sens¢ 
that a bond flotation is. Nevertheless, it is a credit opera 
tion. But what is more significant is that the extension 
of monetary facilities to Latin America should have been 
induced, as in the post-war period, by a plethora of gold, 
this time government-controlled gold. The United States 
government, which has already invaded the field of 
banking in this country, appears now in a game which 
used to be played chiefly by international bankers. The 
pecuniary help given to the Latin American govern- 
ments in the twenties, when American experts were 
assisting fifteen of them to place their fiscal systems on 
a “sound” basis, consisted of bond flotations sold in the 
market by Wall Street international banks. We know 
what was done with the money, and what is happening 
to the bonds. The money, loaned in a saturnalia of bribes 
and fat commissions, was in large measure either pri- 
vately absorbed or publicly squandered by the cliques 
in power, with the same irresponsibility with which it 
was gathered by the bankers from American investors 
Of the total amount outstanding on December 31, 1936 
—$1,917,000,000—about 77 per cent was and still re- 
mains in default. Brazil’s unpaid debt to American in- 
vestors aggregates nearly $370,000,000. The present 
transaction may prevent further manipulations by the 
international bankers, but all the same it is a very 
generous accommodation in the light of preceding 
events. 

American trade has been experiencing exchange diffi- 
culties in other Latin American countries as well as in 
Brazil; the German government has signed compensa- 
tion-mark agreements with other southern republics. 
More of our “‘sterilized” gold stock could be used 
to stabilize Latin American exchange in these states 
and to open new outlets for American trade. Latin 
American governments may even be willing to pay 
their debts to American investors provided the United 
States lends them the money to do it. And_ the 
question suggests itself: Will facilities of this sort lead 
to another period of expansion in our trade with Latin 
America, financed by American gold as it was in the 
twenties? “But America,” said President Roosevelt in 
a speech at St. Paul last October, “has learned her lesson 
once and for all about that kind of frenzied finance.” 
Whatever the outcome, the good-neighbor policy has 
taken on an aggressive aspect. It is being turned to the 
rescue of American business in the southern latitudes, 
and in its first real battle it has some $60,000,000 in 
gold to use for ammunition. 





D. A. R. in the Schoolroom sich 


BY M. B. 


F THE Daughters of the American Revolution had 
their way about our educational system, young 


| 


1 


America would be taught only D. A. R. views of 
history, economics, foreign affairs, and political doc- 
trines. ‘To the Daughters the educational ideal ts a proc- 
ess of memorizing platitudes, reciting patriotic poetry, 
rejecting everything new and accepting everything old, 
going through incessant flag salutes and military drills, 
and learning to render unthinking obedience. Their 
efforts to achieve that ideal are far more extensive and 
intensive than those of any other group of professional 
patriots, excepting only the ubiquitous American Legion. 
Their, influence upon our schoolchildren is perhaps even 
greater than the combined efforts of such groups as the 
National Civic Federation, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the American Coalition. These groups in- 
fluence the school only occasionally and incidentally, 
whereas the D. A. R. has ceaselessly made the school 
the center of a score of highly ramified pressures and 
activities. 

Because the teacher is obviously the most vital link 
in American education, he, of she, is the central target. 
Let the teacher voice an opinion not altogether in keep- 
ing with D. A. R. tenets and he is open to a barrage of 
criticism. Even in communities where the D. A. R. is only 
moderately snoopy, it is a foolhardy teacher who dares 
express an idea which could be misinterpreted or who 
even broaches such topics as internationalism, social plan- 
ning, or Soviet Russia. Every Daughter is advised not 
only to “become acquainted with the sentiments of 
the teachers and their methods of instructing the chil 
dren in the part the United States has taken in history,” 
but to see to it “that the great men and women who have 
carried the banner of patriotism and loyalty to the coun- 
try and the high ideals upon which this nation was 
founded and has prospered be presented to the youth 
in their true colors.”’ “Put none but Americans on guard!” 
is the warning of a president general of the D. A. R., 
ind “put loyal American men and women on our school 
boards, whom you can trust to get only good teachers 
who are also loyal Americans, about whose patriotism 
there can be no question ws 

In the spring of 1936 the D. A. R. decided to inten- 
sify its efforts to oust teachers opposed to its conception 
of American government. Announcing but not proving 
that it possessed evidence that many educators were sell 
ing themselves to the Comintern, it went on record as 
favoring the immediate dismissal of any and all who, 
in its opinion revealed Moscow connections through 
wersion to D. A. R. loyalty oaths. Objections by the 
National ication Association and other groups that 


1 academic freedom and unfairly im 
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plied subversive activities in the teaching profess: 
cursorily dismissed by President General Beck 
patriotic teacher should object to taking the oath 
giance,”’ she said. “It is an honor, not a reflectio: 
character. It does not carry with it interference | 
right of educators to determine courses of study. ( 
of study will be safe in the hands of loyal tea 
And as a logical follow-up, Dr. Felix Forte, a lay 
repute, urged a constitutional amendment giv: 
courts power to take away rights of citizenshi 
those ‘‘who are Americans according to the definit 
the Constitution and yet are unworthy of the nan 

Any teacher who believes that democratic edu 
should pave the way toward peace has much to u 
There is a common feeling among the Daughter 
anything suggestive of pacifism is in truth radical 
feeling succinctly expressed by Mrs. Anthony \\ 
Cook, one-time president general: 

We should see that our school boards are not allowi 
our public-school system to be used for the disseminatio: 
of propaganda which, in the guise of so-called peace liter- 
ature, is in reality dangerous and insidious pacifist dogma 
As a matter of fact, too much of this sort of thing has 
already been disseminated. It has been cleverly prepared 
so that it might insidiously stir up unrest and discontent 
in the minds of both pupils and teachers concerning « 
time-tested American governmental institutions. 


Even more foolish is the teacher who thinks such « 
tions should be considered from all points of view. ' We 
want no teachers,” warn the Daughters, “‘who say 
are two sides to every question . . . who care mor 
their academic freedom of speech than for their 
try . . . academic freedom of speech has no pla 
school, where the youth of our country are taught 
their unformed minds developed.” 
The D. A. R. has never shown reluctance about ; 
ing educators and institutions of note on the black 
which it freely distributes. Among the more prominent 
institutions so honored are Barnard College, Berk 
Divinity School, Boston School of Social Sciences, Bryn 
Mawr Summer School, Smith College, and the New 
School for Social Research. Blacklisted college org 
zations include the Barnard Social Science Club, the Some 
Bryn Mawr Liberal Club, the Dartmouth Round 1. fared s: 
the Harvard Student Liberal Club, the Union Theologica f its « 
Contemporary Club, the University of Chicago Libera Ameri 
Club, the University of Colorado Forum, the Well the Da 
College Forum, the Vassar College Political Associa Americ 
and the Yale Liberal Club. military 
Forthright criticism of these lists almost cost | diers oO 
Clarence Cook Little his job as president of the Univer Daught 
sity of Michigan and the university itself a larg: 
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yn when Mrs. Alfred J. Brousseau, a former presi- 

t general of the D. A. R., took offense at an expres 
of his views on the matter. This was something 

neither he nor his university could afford sinc 

\{rs. Brousseau and her husband, the president of Mack 
s, had just established a $115,000 scholarship and 

t-loan fund. On the assumption that her money 
d her to handle him in her own fashion, Mrs 
sseau wrote to Dr. Little: 
Through a newspaper report I learn of a recent dia- 
e of yours against the D. A. R., part of the attack being 
sed upon an “alleged black list.” . . . Frankly, 1 would 
y that the policies of the D. A. R. are not any of your 
icular concern. You are supposed to be an educator 
not a censor of organization methods, other than 
particular organization with which you are concerned. 
You state that some of the qualities of the D. A. R. 
un-American. Will you pardon me if I remind you 
the fact that in certain quarters during the past two 
rs criticism along similar lines has been leveled at 
’ The D. A. R. has not attacked you. Why should you 
out of your way to needlessly criticize it? . . . Last 
t not least, the national society, D. A. R., does not issue 
y such list as you condemn, which fact you might have 
rned had you shown me the courtesy of an inquiry. 
iat would have been quite logical, considering our 
itual interests in the University of Michigan, of which 

1 happen at the moment to be president. 

pite Mrs. Brousseau’s protestations, there was m 

that the D. A. R. was responsible for the black 

and Dr. Little courageously announced his refusal 
controlled “by inside secret deliberations and de 
ns of an inner and privileged council of any or- 
zation. 

Perhaps the most active concern of the D. A. R. as a 
is the protection of young America from school 
oks which the Daughters consider un-American 
tated during the hysterical red-baiting days of the early 
ities, their campaign in this field has suckled upon 
Bolshevik menace ever since. In the loquacious per 
of Mrs. M. R. Jacobs, the D. A. R. was one of th 
e forces in the opera-bouffe investigation of New 
k City’s history textbooks in 1920-22. Later, united 
other professional patriots, the D. A. R. of New 
y sponsored a bill designed to legalize the censor 
of history in that state. And shortly thereafter 

D. A. R. chapters everywhere showered praise and pub 
upon an interminable series of articles syndicated 

the Hearst newspapers to show parents that “school 

tories now being taught their children have been re- 

d and in some instances wholly rewritten in a new 

| propitiatory spirit toward England.” 

Some of the nation’s most distinguished scholars have 

fared sadly at the hands of the D. A. R. in the course 
its drive on textbooks. Professor David S. Muzzey’s 

\merican History” has been frequently denounced by 
Daughters because, according to a study of the 
American Historical Association, they feel “‘it gives to 
litary history insufficient emphasis to make good sol- 
liers out of children.” In the District of Columbia the 

Daughters have been especially active in a campaign to 
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remove Muzzey’s history from the schools, and in North 
Carolina, because they felt that he had slighted their 


state and unjustly called slavery the chief cause of the 
Civil War, they have had his book removed from the 
state’s official textbook list. That landmark of American 


scholarship “The Rise of American Civilization.” by 
Charles and Mary Beard, and 
enjoyed similar treatment. Let 


other noted histories have 
any text vicw Am [ 


past at all realistically and its author 
accused of everything but treason, and sometimes eve 
that. 

The tune is always the same. In one year a pre 
dent general reveals that the insidious purpose is “'t 


intentionally distort the traditions of American heroism 
and patriotism; to make mockery and derision of the 
high motives and purposes of the patriots, thereby to 
destroy the natural instinct of veneration in every youth 
ful American for the ideals and principles of the Re 
public and its institutions.’” In another year there is a 
traitorous movement afoot 
tories of the heroism of battles and the honor rolls of 
our valiant fighters; to substitute for our patriotic expres 
sions radical pacifist slogans calculated to stress inter 
nationalism in place of nationalism; to ban recognition 
of our warrior patriots who have fought and died for 
the life of the nation, and to exalt in their stead so 
called ‘heroes of permanent service’ and civilian and 


“to delete our school his- 


scientific heroes.” 

Of the American 
seem to meet D. A. R. prejudices: “The American Gov- 
ernment Today,” by Frederick J. Haskin, and “The Story 
of the American People,” by Charles F. Horne. The for- 
mer is a mediocre work by a journalist on the staff of the 
Washington Evening Star, one of the most 
papers in the country. In 1935 alone some 12,000 free 
copies of this book were sent by the D. A. R. to schools, 
libraries, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration schools, and 


hundreds of histories only two 


conservative 


reading-rooms 


CCC camps. The Horne work is a bombastic affair pub- 
lished by the American Legion in cooperation with the 
D. A. R. and thirty-two other super-patriotic organi 
zations. In recognition of its “commendable purpose”’ 
the D. A. R. has recommended that its members “bring 
this history to the attention of the school boards in all 
communities and urge that it be adopted as a textbook in 
United States history.” In announcing plans for the publi- 
cation of Horne’s unique history, the American Legion 
frankly stated that its object was to “inspire the children 
with patriotism,” to “preach a vivid love of America,” 
to ‘be careful to tell the truth optimistically,” and to 
“speak chiefly of success.’” All this the book does remark 
ably well. It tells its young readers that America is ‘‘a 
kind of paradise . . . where work brings its best reward, 
the one region where peace seems assured, the land of 
Opportunity.” The D. A. R. heartily agrees with Mr. 
Horne that the Spanish-American War was ‘a people's 
war” and the World War a supreme test of our democ 
racy, and it exults in his revelation that America has a 
“divine purpose,” realizable when and if ‘‘civilization 
should prove worthy of it.” 
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Swiss Democracy in Retreat 


BY PETER BROWN 


Geneva, September 1 
HE shadow of fascism today lies dark and long 
over this supposed ancient cradle of democratic 
liberties. Called in referendum upon laws pro- 
posed to them by their legislative authorities, the sovereign 
people of the Canton of Geneva last spring voted three 
to two to outlaw subversive political organizations, more 
specifically the Communist Party. The real issue went 
much deeper. Should the reactionary bourgeois alliance 
now in power, combining fascist and Catholic groups of 
the far right with liberal and radical groups of the center, 
be granted a free hand in acting against militant Socialists 
and trade unionists, against active friends of the Soviet 
Union and the Spanish republic, against outspoken en- 
emies of the German and Italian dictatorships? 

These laws were not enacted in the hysteria of threat- 
ened civil war, nor yet in the heat of revolutionary labor 
unrest. They were passed against a background of per- 
fect calm, political and economic. Their formal thrust 
is against a party of microscopic membership and of in- 
finitesimal activity. Their unconcealed inspiration comes 
from a small fascist-Catholic bloc in the bourgeois united 
front which displaced the Socialist administration of 
Nicole at the « 
laws re present the te 
the forms of constitutional procedure. In reasoned delib- 


ntonal elections last year. In short, these 
hnique of the cold pogrom assuming 


eration and with frigid malice, the upper and middle 

classes neva are determined to wipe out the left 

ul labor movement. In doing so they are 

t all their country’s traditions of political 

freedom and to advance firmly along the road which 
leads to the totalitarian state. 

Such developments at the foot of Lake Leman may 
shock sentimental Americans who still think of Switzer- 
land in a haze of tender-minded sentiment as the country 
of William Tell and the revolt against 'strian tyranny, 
the land of grarian democracy, where the 
initiative and referendum are brought to their highest 
perfection, the asylum for religious and political refugees 
from time out of mind. Actually the enactment of anti- 
Communist laws by the Canton of Geneva is by no means 
an isolated event. It is only one phase in a process of evo- 


primitive 


lution by which, in the gradual division of Europe into 
two opposed ideologies, Switzerland is moving toward 
the far right to take its stand along the axis which runs 
from Berlin to Rom« 

To give the devil his duc 


from being a totalitarian state 


', Switzerland is still very far 
Trade unions are still an 
tive force parliame ntary institutions continue to func- 


spt akers are free to criticize 


tion wspapers ind pul lic 


the pu iuthorities. In terms of fascism very simply 
defins 


tion of civil liberties and parliamentary procedure 


the suppression of trade unions and the aboli- 
Swit- 


zerland is still to be counted as a democratic country, By 
bit by bit and step by step the institutions of bourg: 
democracy are breaking down. They are breaking d 
economically in violent reaction against the leftward drift 
of France, and politically as a gesture of accommodation 
to the armed ruthlessness of Germany and Italy. 

Geneva was not the first Swiss canton to outlaw the 
Communist Party. Neuchatel had set the precedent a fey 
weeks earlier, although its only application of the law s 
far has been the promulgation of a decree to deprive « 
mildly socialistic high-school teacher at La Chaux-de. 
Fonds of his right to teach in the canton. With Genev: 
and Neuchatel in line, it is reasonable to suppose that 
Vaud will soon follow suit. 

No mystery surrounds the peculiarly violent animus of 
the three French-speaking cantons toward left-wing 
groups of all shades. These cantons lie along the Fre: 
border; they are the next-door neighbors of the Conféd 
ération Générale du Travail. France, during the co 
of the last year, has undergone a rather complete rev 
tion on the labor front. As a result of sitdown str 
joined to political action, the workers of France 
gained the forty-hour week, wage increases, holidays \ 
pay, legal recognition of trade unions. Peering acr 
frontier at this nation-wide drama of employers in { 
retreat, the collective bankers, industrialists, merc! 
and hotel and restaurant keepers of Suisse Romand 
alternated between green fear and purple fury. Thei 
Swiss wage-slaves must be immunized against this G 
pestilence; the impulses which set the French labor 1 
ment going in 1936 must be sternly checked at the so 
To accomplish these ends under respectable camou! 
what simpler or more efficacious method could be f 
than to declare a crusade against Moscow? The techn 
is dependable, its usage worldwide. 

But the economics of fascism in Switzerland are 1 
peculiar to the French-speaking cantons. Popular falla 
to the contrary notwithstanding, Switzerland is a high! 
industrialized country which gets its living not only fror 
tourists and cows but also, and more significantly, fr 
the manufacture of textiles, chemicals, watches, electr 
machinery, transportation equipment, and armaments 
Economic control over the major industries, including 
the admittedly vital hotel trade, is concentrated in 
hands of the big banks at Zurich and Basel. As for | 
peasantry, beautifully organized for pressure politi 
very large part of it is Roman Catholic—fervently 
and thus in the grasp of a religious body which every™ 
works hand in hand with the economic reactionari 

There are perfectly sound reasons why the banker 
industrialists who run the economic system of Switzer! 
should be turning their attention to the techniqu« 
which the employers of Germany and Italy have rel 
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themselves of their labor troubles. True, the Swiss workers 
have not yet got out of hand. No strikes of any conse- 
1ce, sitdown or otherwise, have occurred during the 


Quess 
} 


past year; MO sweeping wage increases have had to be 
granted. But the set-up which might awaken the Swiss 
unions from their present lethargy is undeniably 

it. Since the devaluation of the franc last autumn 
nomic recovery has been advancing vigorously to the 
mpaniment of a rapid rise in the cost of living. At any 
moment the Swiss trade unions might follow the example 

‘their French brothers across the border by committing 

indiscretion of pressing forcefully for higher wages 
ad shorter hours. To crusade against Moscow under cir- 
mstances such as these is merely to recognize that an 
ince of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

In this good work the industrial masters of Switzer- 
land have enjoyed the enthusiastic assistance of the fed- 
eral authorities. At the height of the French labor unrest 
last June, for example, the federal authorities refused to 
permit Léon Jouhaux to address the workers of Geneva on 
the forty-hour week, although Jouhaux was then discours- 

9 B dally on that subject at the sessions of the Interna- 

nal Labor Conference. And since last summer the postal 
depa irtment has been banning a longer and longer list of 
fi reign newspapers and journals, mostly Communist, 
such as Humanité and the Daily Worker, both British and 

erican. A climax to this sort of repression was reached 

1 the World Peace Congress of 1936 had to meet in 

Brussels instead of Geneva, as originally intended, be- 

of the impossibly severe restrictions which the Swiss 

ral government decided to impose upon the admis- 
ind activity of the left-wing delegates. 

It is in the realm of politics, however, that the Swiss 

leral government has seen fit to reveal itself most glar- 

as the supine creature of Mussolini and Hitler. 

t alone among the countries of the world Switzer- 

| voted to refuse the Soviet Union membership in the 
e of Nations in 1934. (Switzerland is still one of 
rare countries which refuse to recognize officially 
the U. S. S. R. exists.) Relying on its special status as 
tral state, Switzerland refrained from applying full 
mic sanctions against Italy when the Ethiopian crisis 
and after Ethiopia had been subdued, Switzerland 
ned to be among the first to recognize Italian de jure 
reignty over the conquered territory. When the ad- 
ministration of Geneva, then Socialist, expelled the hooli- 

Italian journalists who booed and catcalled the 
sus at a meeting of the League Assembly, the federal 

rities at Berne brought them right back again. Be- 
any other democratic government had joined in the 
farce of ‘‘non-intervention’’ in Spain, the Swiss 

il government was issuing decrees to stop mectings 

emonstrations in favor of the Spanish republic and 

hibit the raising of funds for Valencia. 

nificantly the outburst of anti-Communist cantonal 
was, in its origins, inspired by abortive federal 
along the same lines. For a year Berne has been 

g a grant of emergency powers which would permit 
) outlaw all radical activities by executive fiat. The 

t was withdrawn only a few days before Geneva 
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held its referendum. Fortunately for the country’s poli- 


tical liberties its legislators are becoming violently jealous 
of an executive which never ceases its encroachments 
upon parliamentary prerogatives. Given the first favor- 
able opportunity, however, Berne will no doubt return 
to the attack. 

Why this complete subordination of Swiss foreign and 
domestic policy to the whims of Rome and Berlin? Is it 
because the Swiss national character, as some pretend, 
instinctively revolts at the idea of bolshevism? Is it be- 
cause, as others allege, M. Motta, the Swiss President, 
from the Italian- speaking part of the country and dreams 
of allying his family to Mussolini's? The truth is much 
simpler, much more direct. In a military sense Switzerland 
has everything to fear from the territorial ambitions of 
Germany and Italy. It has nothing to fear from the 
side of a surfeited France, dreaming only of European 
peace. Nazi propaganda in favor of the pan-Germanic 
ideal is actively carried on in the German-speaking can- 
tons; Italian propaganda is similarly at work in the Tessin. 
Although this is all unofficial work on behalf of totali- 
tarian nationalism, the Berne authorities well know that 
Germany and Italy would grasp at a chance to cut large 
chunks away from the territory of the confederation. 
Switzerland's national interests thus demand, as an 
elementary proposition in Realpolitik, that Germany and 
Italy be placated, won over to friendship, however over- 
bearing. This may at times humiliate Swiss national pride, 
but humility is well worth the price if it serves to divert 
Italian and German lust for expansion. 

Thus if the federal authorities are doing all in their 
power to place Switzerland securely on the German- 
Italian axis, it is because they are political realists. They 
know that if you join the enemy he may be persuaded to 
refrain from swallowing you up; at least his combative 
attentions may be diverted elsewhere. But Swiss political 
realism goes farther than this. Like all other countries 
Switzerland is now heaving in the financial agonies of an 
enormous program of rearmament and national defense. 
By far the largest part, if not all, of this expenditure is 
going to fortify the defenses along the Italian and Ger- 
man frontiers, for those are the directions from which 
danger is known to threaten. Turn by turn each of the 
larger Swiss towns goes through its air-raid drills. It is an 
open secret that these drills are being carried out with ar 
eye to the possible tender ministrations, in the not-too- 
distant future, of Italian and German bombers. If Swit- 
zerland is moving as fast as it can along the path which 
ends in totalitarianism, it is nevertheless sparing no effort 
to defend itself against its fascist neighbors. 

These are sad reflections, no doubt, at the seat of the 
League of Nations and the International Labor Office; 
they form a discordant accompaniment to the daily oratory 
of peace, good-will, and social justice. But it is economic 
and political realities, not Alps, which form the strongest 
barriers against the plague of fascism. And why, after all, 
should we expect Swiss democracy to stand firm when 
the British, French, and American democracies daily per- 
mit the totalitarian dictatorships to stretch their inches 
into yards, their yards into miles? 
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N sues and Ven 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


REQUENTLY of late I have been asked two ques- 

tions: “What would you do in regard to Japan 

and China if you were President?” and “Does not 
the plight of China end all thought of pacifism?” I should 
be flattered by the implication of the first question that I 
am competent to attempt to answer it if I did not believe 
that it often emanates from a desire to put me in a hole. 
Well, I'll rush in where angels might well fear to tread, 
ind do my best. Here is what my program would be: 

1. Issue a proclamation forthwith putting the neutral- 
ity law into effect, refusing to be deterred therefrom by 
statements that to do so is to deprive China of the oppor- 
tunity to purchase supplies while Japan can avail itself 
of the “cash-and-carry”” provision. Without our enforce- 
ment of this law Japan is able to blockade China and to 
prevent contraband from reaching it. Its enforcement will 
help China by preventing arms from going to Japan and 
by preventing loans to both belligerents, thus making 
Japan's trading position more nearly equal to China’s. 

2. Notify China that all American ships and soldiers 
are being withdrawn from China permanently, and 
promise never to reestablish the American garrisons in 
Tientsin, Peiping, or Shanghai. 

3. Repatriate all our nationals by a given date, using 
purpose, and notify all 
Americans who remain thereafter, precisely as we notified 
them in Spain and Ethiopia, that they do so at their own 


varships if necessary for that 


risk and responsibility and that their injuries or deaths 
will not be a casus belli 
ud pted by the President 

4. Endeavor to induce England, Russia, France, Hol 
land, Be lpium, 


countries to join th 


this policy has already been 


Czecho-Slovakia, and the Scandinavian 
United States in a statement de 
nouncing the violation by Japan of the Kellogg pact, the 
Nine-Power treaty, and other agreements. Concerted 
uction of this kind is absolutely necessary to uphold the 
anctity of treatics. The 


mand for the territorial integrity of China, and the co- 


statement should renew the de- 


operation of the League of Nations should be invited. 

5. Announce approval of a boycott of Japan by the 
American public and possibly later ask Congress for a 
non-intercourse law to stop our trade’ with Japan until 
Chinese territory ts evacuate d 

6. In any event withdraw our American ambassador 
promptly from Japan as a moral protest, precisely as 
Italy once withdrew its minister, Baron Fava, from the 
United States because of our failure to offer compensation 
for the murder of Italian citizens in New Orleans. 

Now if it is asserted that this would (a) invite war 
with Japan and (b) make us virtually the ally of China, 
my reply is that war with Japan is only possible if we 


start it; with China on its hands and Russia in th 
ground, there would be no danger of any attack by | 
on the United States, since under any circumstan 
would mean national suicide. This policy would 
taking sides with China or passing judgment upor 
relations with Japan, but would merely register a } 
against wholesale violation of treaties and give ex 
to decent world opinion. If we cannot build up a r 
for international obligations by condemning the vi 
of them, then the world ought to apologize to Ger: 
for having denounced it in 1914 for making a scrap , 


paper out of its treaty with Belgium. The United States 


has here a magnificent opportunity for moral lead 
—provided we make it clear that we are withdr 
from China and have not the slightest intention of 

ing in war. 

It would of course be difficult to get other nat 
go along; I have not forgotten how we were let 
England on the Manchurian issue. But this Shang! 
venture is something else; it endangers British pr 
worth $900,000,000; if Japan holds Shanghai, F; 
and all other nations will be shut off from t! 
Yangtze River territory. The British Cabinet mig! 
discover, suddenly, moral issues in the present 
China which it could not perceive in Manchuria. B 
fact that others might refuse to follow is no rea 
we should not lead. Throughout our entire histor 
cially when we were weak, our government | 
expressed adverse opinions upon the acts of ot! 
tries, and yet we have usually remained at pe 
them—even in the Venezuela imbroglio with |] 
Should we not speak out now when the case is cl 

As to the plight of China proving the impossil 
pacifism, every war is always declared to prove 
that; yet the pacifist sentiment in the world is fa: 
intelligent and widespread than it has ever been s 
death of the Prince of Peace. Pacifists are no longe: 
the obligation to prove that their position is c! 
sound, or that peace is the highest dictate of Chr 
or even that it is the safest and sanest policy 
humanity. The burden of proof is upon the war 
to show that any war results in good, or fails t 
more evils in its train than good. If China must 
Japan at present, it will rise above Japan in the 
as in so many other interludes in its history when 
absorbed its conquerors. The seeds of decline are in 
today, its feudalism, its militarism, its domination | 
lords, its economic distress—but not in China 
surgent, the renascent, the nation that has loved pe 
long. Military victory for Japan in China will pro. 
worse for it than defeat. 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF GARCIA LORCA 


BY ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


EDERICO GARCIA LORCA was a man 
{ middle 
Granada a year ago. His life, though it began ; 


by no means 


thirties when the fascists killed h 


in the same geographical area, was by 
al. He had studied and traveled widely; his art, 
basically Andalusian, was remarkable for its sensi- 
similation of influences and moved freely in many 
ns. He knew how to write both simply and subtly 
same time, and it is on this account that minority 
isses are united in his praise. 

was born in 1899. Even in his early student days h« 
; to have been extremely popular with his contem- 
poraries. At the university he studied philosophy under 
Spain's present ambassador to the United States, Dr. Fer- 
) de los Rios, who persuaded him to continue his 
ition in Madrid. He was interested in music and 
painting as well as in letters, and in 1922 he collaborated 
with Falla and Zuloaga in developing the Cante Hondo 
at Granada. His first book of poems appeared in 
i, but his earliest poetry was not printed until 1935. 
His first published book was prose, “Impressions and 
Landscapes” (1918). In the late twenties he belonged to 
p of writers whose orientation was distinctly 
rd the new poetry; their taste was sufficiently catho- 
include Géngora and surrealism in the scope of 
idmiration. He exhibited as a painter at Barcelona 
1927, edited literary reviews and lectured on poetry 
n Madrid, and in 1930 came to this country for a visit 
seems to have made a much more profound im- 
in on Garcia Lorca than on the city of New York 
his return to Spain he founded his theatrical com- 
la Barraca, for the performance of classical plays 
vrote musical dramas whose range was from tragedy 
farce. He was absent from Spain again in 1933 and 
34 traveling and lecturing in the Argentine and Uru 
but was back in Granada completing a new dra- 

work when the fascists came and got him. 
Just exactly what prompted his criminal and stupid 
ier is not very clear; nor has any eyewitness ever 
deen found to report the actual details of the execution 
Garcia Lorca took no part in politics, belonged to no 
political party, whether of the Popular Front or other- 
ind made rather a point of avoiding assemblies 
political argument was rife. He seems to havi 
tht of himself as a universal man, certainly not 
the struggle but at any rate out of reach of the 
trcling. A rumor that Benavente had been executed 
he reds” may have been responsible for this act of 
it is possible that the fascists, either through 
cy or wilfulness, seized on the pretext of misin- 


terpreting certain letters as meaning that the 
declined a trip to Mexico in order to 

fact that his sister resid 
owned by the Popular Front alcald. 


had something to do with it. More probably the fasci 


lution in Spain. The 
of Granada 


instinct was sounder than their reasons: they recogt 


in him the kind of person they are eager to get rid of 


He declared once in an interview affirming his Spanish 
character that he execrated the man who would sacrifice 
himself for an abstract national idea and who insisted 
on loving his country with a bandage over his eyes; that 
he preferred a good Chinese any day to a bad Spaniard 
It seems impossible to doubt, however, that had he been 
spared he would have aligned himself with those who 
were employing the old ballad forms to tell, in E/ Mono 
Azul, new stories of the heroism of the Spanish people. 

Little of Lorca’s work has been available in English, 
on this side of the Atlantic at any rate. One of his plays 
was produced in New York in February, 1935, under the 
title “Bitter Oleander,” and since his death perhaps a 
dozen of his lyric poems and one or two longer bal!ads 
have appeared in translation scattered here and there in 
American periodicals. Mr. Lloyd's collection* presents 
the first substantial body of evidence on the poet's quality 
In addition to its half-dozen poems the book contains a 
photograph of the poet, a biographical sketch, a bibli- 
ography of major items (Mr. Lloyd does not mention the 
so-called guignolesque farces “La Zapatera Prodigiosa’”’ 
and “Amor de Don Perlimplin con Belisa en su Jardin’), 
and a preface which discusses in amiable if not too inci- 
sive fashion the conflicting tendencies of the Spanish 
literary revival to which Lorca was a contributor. The title 
poem is followed by the ballads of The Faithless Wife, 
Preciosa and the Wind, The Spanish Civil Guard, The 
Arrest of Antonito el Camborio, and The Martyrdom of 
St. Eulalia. Both the Spanish and the English texts ap 
pear. As a translator, Mr. Lloyd plays his cards pretty 
close to his vest and is content to state the meaning 
and hint the meter, making no effort to swing the original 
over into anything resembling the forms or cadences of 
the English ballad tradition. Consequently, as he would 
no doubt be the first to admit, his work suggests a high- 
class literary crib, a Loeb Classical Library volume with 
the poetic quality improved, rather than authentic and 
robust popular poetry. 

Spanish literary tradition, as far back as the days when 
Spanish writers—Lucan, Seneca, Martial, Quintilian 
dominated the letters of Rome, has always had a tendency 
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to excess, to incoherence, to affectation, and to senti- 
mental rhetoric. The cry of “invertebrate Spain!” sounds 
like an echo of that past when Seneca was criticized for 
his ‘‘mere mosaics,” his patterns of “sand without lime,” 
and Lucan was called “passionate and inspired but to be 
counted among orators rather than poets.” Garcia Lorca 
knew exactly where to go for the necessary correction and 
how to apply it; his interest in Andalusian folklore and 
gipsy song went far deeper than the contrivance of vul- 
garized and decadent popular effects or the exploitation 
of neo-primitive cultism. Moreover, in achieving a syn- 
thesis of all that he knew, from the pre-classic to the 
post-modern, of all that he had received from the world of 
dance and painting, music and theater, he abandoned 
nothing of value, and was able to work his erudition 
down into the substance of his art. 

Just as modern music and antique folk song blend in 
the harmonies of Lorca’s verse, so his experience of 
painting, the theater, and the dance contributes to the 
eye’s delight in his work. He was fully aware that in 
much of Spain the eye must be quickened through the 
ear, and the visual capacity of his imagination was 
unusually rich. In a talk with Gerardo Diego he implied 
that a fundamental requirement of all poetic talent was 
the ability to see. “What am I going to say of poetry? 
What am I going to say of these clouds, of this heaven? 
Look, look, look at them, look at it; and nothing more. 
That's it, look.” And this meant the ability to look inward 
as well as outward. Lorca had no foolish romantic illu- 
sions about the nature of inspiration. “If I cannot talk 
about my own poetry,” he said, “it is not because I am 
unconscious of what I am doing. On the contrary, if it 
is true that I am a poet by the grace of God—or the 
demon—it is also true that I am one by the grace of tech- 
nique and force, and of giving myself the strictest account 
of what a poem is.” Scrupulous insight, technique, and 
force: Garcia Lorca was popular, deservedly, not because 
he had the wish, but because he had the power. 
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A Second-Empire Journal 


THE GONCOURT JOURNAL: 1851-1870. Edited and 
Translated from the Journal of Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt, with an Introduction, Notes, and a Biograph- 
ical Repertory, by Lewis Galanticre Doubleday, Doran 


and Company. $3.50. 


AY BEIVAL Ins been due the Goncour for some time; 
everyone mentions them and apparently nobody reads 
them: and Mr. Galanticre must be promptly thanked for 
having produced here not only one of the most delightful 
books of the year but one that makes it impossible to excuse, 
by further lip-service, an ignorance of what they actually 
contributed to modern literature. He introduces the brothers 
with no flattery, little enthusiasm, and without greatly en 
couraging the reader. In fact, he almost succeeds in de- 
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molishing them as men and artists. He has little but 
tempt for their lives, hints of neurotic disability for 
temperaments, the faintest possible praise for their a 
tastes, and nothing but harsh words for their novels 
were “persistently womanish . . . extravagantly neurast 
constantly subject to megrims, thrown into frenzies of 
pacity and self-pity by noises, insomnia, indigestion 

of morbid inquisitiveness who were fascinated by | 
pellent.” They admired “‘prettiness rather than beauty. 
famous connoisseurship of art is spoken of as a “'maidenl; 
orderliness, surrounded by the delicate products of eighteenth. 
century craftsmanship and, later, the artful horrors of th 
Japanese dragon world.” Their pioneer excursions in naty. 
ralistic fiction are “dismal, airless, written only for th 

of the ‘scientific, clinical observation’ with which the a 
fancied they were scrutinizing human beings who w 
them so many monstrosities.” 

These verdicts are perhaps unjustly extreme. On« 
be so sure that no impulse of humanitarian passion or social 
justice stirred the authors of ‘Soeur Philoméne’”’ and ‘René 
Mauperin”’; that their discoveries in art, which were to in. 
fluence a new generation of painters and craftsmen, were 
trivial and fruitless; that they altogether “loathed” th 
world of “the impoverished, the defeated, the hysterical’: 
that they had no profound influence on the art and conti 
of the modern novel. Yet there can be no dispute about the 
claim that their masterpiece was their ‘Journal’; that 
embodies their world and its temper unforgettably; that it 
contains a superb portrait gallery of the makers of a new art 
and literature and shows the two brothers as preeminent 
among those men “whose talents as commentators, or 
versationalists, Or aimateurs were a precious leaven in the 
society of their time’’; that, in short, it is among the 
great diaries, and that it would be hard to name a more 
entertaining one. 

Particularly for the present-day reader. The world 
which the Goncourts introduce us, with their complete en. 
trée to its inner circles of society and art, is the one out of 
whose ferment and enthusiasms the social ideas and aesthetic 
forms of our own emerged. It is the Paris of Manet’s and 
Renoir's early pictures, of Degas’s and Daumier’s satires 
of Rops, Guys, and Garvarni, and it is conveyed with equal 
graphic brilliance: a city emerging, to the brothers’ painfu! 
distress, from its romantic aura and Balzacian disorder to- 
ward “new boulevards that go straight on, without mean 
dering, without the adventures of perspective, implacably a 
straight line, without any of the atmosphere of Balzac’s world, 
making one think of some American Babylon of the future. 
In its cafes and studios, garrets, drawing-rooms, and theaters 
the romantic was “not yet regimented in a flawlessly civilized 
society in which he loses complete possession of himself,” 
and social justice was still a matter to torment the fastidious 
conscience. Within its sanctum the Goncourts held their 
court, attended the “princess,” presided at the Magny cin 
ners with Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Flaubert, Renan, Taine, and 
Turgenev, and gieaned the details of their panorama ot 

high and low—in the Second Empire. 

The “Journal” has the properties of the greatest dia: 
avidity, sensory keenness and dramatic understatem 
constant integrity of interest, a deft interplay of egois: 
detachment, a zest for the trivial, and a sustained confi 
in the historic moment. It has also, it is true, the exagger 
ated personal emphasis that Wilfrid Blunt considered 


defect of diarists since Rousseau. The brothers insist on them- 


selves as “emotional, nervous, unhealthily impressionab\« 
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EVIDENCE 


that this is the 
most horrifying 
detective story 


of the season 


“Miss Calkins’ book is better 
than a detective story and chal- 
lenges the Lords of Creation 
besides."-—Cuarvtes A, BEarp. 


“A serious, startling, and im- 
portant study of the revela- 
tions that have recently been 
spilled into the lap of the La 
Follette Committee.” 

—New YorKER. 


“Reads like a detective story 
.. » Miss Calkins happens to 
have an interpretative mind 
that throws off sparks. She 
makes you see things in a bril- 
liant glare."-—Harry Hansen. 


“I think this book will stand 
out in any reader’s mind, as 
it has in this reviewer's, as the 
most absorbing and the most 
disturbing volume of the new 
season. It is not opinion but 
evidence; It is not propaganda 
but history. . . . It is the man- 
ner of presentation that gives 
this extremely important body 
of facts its eminent readability. 
Indeed, it has that quality of 
breathless interest that is ob- 
tained by writers of mystery 
stories who let their facts come 
out at the trial."—Tep Rostn- 
son, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“There is no fantasy in Miss 
Calkins’ account. It is based 
upon data that is only too 
true.” — RatpH THOMPSON, 
New York Times. 


HARCOURT, 


BRACE & CO., 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York 








Spy Overhead 


THE STORY OF 
INDUSTRIAL ESPIONAGE 


by Clinch Calkins 


author of ““Some Folks Won’t Work’ 


This is the story of the American industrial worker caught 
in a trap of commercialized espionage and violence. The mass 
of evidence uncovered by the La Follette Committee tells an 
appallingly true story. The reader sees first-hand the testi- 
mony of industrialists, of labor organizers, detectives, union 
men turned traitors, labor pimps, munition makers, sluggers, 
ex-convicts, Truly a detective story—but the victim of this 
tale is neither a nonentity nor a felon—he is the worker, the 


chief character in American life. 363 pages, $2.50 


es 








OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDGE OF TAOS DESERT 
by Mabel Dodge Luhan 


How Mabel Dodge, cosmopolitan hostess to the “Movers and Shakers” of 
two continents, discovered Taos and the Southwest, broke off from her 
former life, found a new and rewarding sense of values. Here, too, is the 
intensely personal and happy story of Tony Luhan, whose wife Mabel 


Dodge was to become. Illustrated with photographs, $3.00 


ONE MORE MANHATTAN 
by Phyllis McGinley 


Eighty poems by one of the nimblest writers of verse that ever rounded 
the corner of a quatrain. $2.00 


LITTLE CHILDREN 
by William Saroyan 


“The best of the amazing Saroyan’s amazing books.”—Los Angeles Times. 


“His third and best volume.”—Stertinc Nortn, Chicago Daily News. $2.50 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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and therefore at times unjust’’; they quote with 
approval Gautier’s remark that they are ‘‘sick men, and that 
what distinguishes us from the rest is exoticism.”” But it was 
their nervous sensibility that kept their perceptions quick, 
just as it was their exoticism that gave them, as it gave 
Flaubert in “Bouvard et Pécuchet,” their special vantage in 
seizing tl |, the tedious, and the commonpl Lheir 
iwonizir iscipl as naturalists served here to lift them 
ol of ft I 1d of their sthetic t ind gav 
them tl th which they « rht the t and 
comp on of tury. However much they failed at plays 
no t do tl laily paragraphs vith per 
fect f I it their ambitior to show mean 
dering humanity in its momentary reality’; and that is the 
diarist’s final merit. What may surprise the reader is that 
| ll find | not only the vital elements—caustic, passion 
ate, pathetic, and human of a past moment but pronounce 


ments on art, society, civilization, and human nature that 


are as valid now as they were eighty years ago 
at ' 
Mr. Galanti¢re has selected, 


French volumes, entries from twenty of the Journal's forty- 


from the nine published 


five years—the two crowded decades that end with the death 
of Jules in 1870. He has provided a biographical repertory 
that is one of the book's most valuable features—too labo- 
riously smartened up with impious Rascoeisms, perhaps, but 
an admirable index to the characters and anecdotes of the 
memoirs. And he has produced a translation so fresh and 
fluent that it pays the Goncourts the inadvertent tribute of 
making it difficultto believe that outside their Journal 
they could possibly have been as precious and neurotic, or 
as prosaic and dismal, as his preface pictures them. 


MORTON DAUWEN ZABEI 


The Latest Shudder 


THE SEVEN WHO FLED. By Frederic Prokosch. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.50. 


N “The Seven Who Fled,” Frederic Prokosch’s Harper 

prize novel, we find “The Asiatics’” elaborated into 
frozen symmetry. The subject matter, though more ration- 
alized in the second novel, is essentially the same. Asia is 
Mr. Prokosch’s Magic Mountain. To Asia Mr. Prokosch’s 
contemporary Europeans come, not, as one might think, to 
escape from reality but, as he thinks, to live cheek by jowl 
with it. On the hot, barren plains and the terrible mountains 
of Asia life achieves a super-real incandescence; burning as in 
a tubercular fever it transforms itself more rapidly than in 
Europe to its ultimate ashes. Decomposition of the flesh and 
degeneration of the character are in Asia accelerated ; yet 
flesh and character, in their brief lifetime, are more 1n- 
tenscly, extremely themselves than in the padded world of the 
West. For Mr. Prokosch's characters a trip through the in- 
terior of Asia automatically becomes a voyage of self-explo- 
ration, an excursion into self-consciousness. In ““The Asiatics” 
one introspective globe-trotter, a young American, shoulders 
the burden of discovery and definition; in “The Seven Who 
led” the weight ts distributed among seven Europeans 
a Belgian, a Russian 
trian, a Spanish lady, and a Frenchman 


an Englishmat a German, an Aus- 


To warrant this division of responsibility one would ex- 
pect a rather sharp and me iingful differentiation of expe 
rience. Yet one finds the reverse. The outlines of personality, 
feeling. and behavior are blurred until the characters seem 


into one another. Even the physical adventures do 
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not differ notably from one character to the next 
privation, disease, and compulsive sexual erraticism 
common lot; while on the spiritual plane each per 
in Asia but one thing— ‘eightened sensibility, 
reached via physical hardship, death or its cont 
and memory. Searching out the meaning of life M 
kosch’s people come upon it in the very molecules 
tence, in the assaults of natural objects and forces 
nervous system, or, at second-hand, in the memory « f 
assaults made in childhood and adolescence, when 
ceiving apparatus was most highly tuned. Since Mr. Pp, 
kosch’s characters are mere borderline cases, minor ck 
personalities from the fringes of Western society, n 

but sufferers on the Western stage, they have no va 
symbols of either Europe or its respective states; 
novel breaks down into a simple catalogue of sen 
confession of the meaninglessness of meaning. The chy 
acters, indeed, have so little personal identity, so 





dividual clearness of tone, that the novel in the end ; 
itself to a catalogue of the author’s sensations, the 
private confession. 

The range of the author's sensations is narrow, and | 
his admiration of intensity the sensations themselves 
very vigorous. His book is full of “‘little spasms, 
plans,” “‘little gardens,” “little moments.” He is a 
seur Of the gentle, the tender, the delicate, the p 
simple, the sweet, the hesitant; and an academician 
tremor. “Touching” is his favorite designation for the p 
he likes and the situations he relishes; and the “vic 
and “corruption” which so much enchant him must 
coexist with the gentler qualities. Thus in Mr. P: 
novel, for all its cosmic aspirations, its League of 
personnel, its dedication to violence and the doct 
extremes, the Magic Mountain becomes a dwarf fl 
den, and the terror of the super-real expresses itscl 
elegant frisson. MARY MCCARTHY 


A “Comic Conscience” 


LABBY—THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHI 
Hesketh Pearson. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


ESKETH PEARSON, in this lively study, |i! 

subject to Sydney Smith and Samuel Butler. Like t 
he says, Henry Labouchére was a genius who saw thro 
establishment and whom the establishment therefore « 
afford to take seriously. ‘““Labby” might also in some way 
be likened to Bernard Shaw. His wit and impuder 
somewhat Shavian in quality, as were his irreverenc 


the sacred cows of the upper classes and the habit, rathe 


disconcerting even to his constituents, of refusing 
mentalize in behalf of causes he championed. 

No idealist, Labouchére played the game of politics coolly 
astutely, and resourcefully for ends that were wholly disinter 
ested and socially decent, was clear-sighted in cont [ 
and under a mask of irresponsible cynicism fought 
cably against hypocrisy and cruelty. He shared the « 
uency of Northampton with Bradlaugh and was ca 
refer to himself, with his tongue in his cheek, 
Christian member from Northampton,” but his first 
tant speech in the House was made in behalf of Br 
right to affirm rather than take a religious oath that 
pugnant to him. He fought the intrenched privile 
established church, but he also hated the bigotry of the non 
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conformist conscience and stood resolutely against blue law 
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UTOBIO 
; yor’ © see 
4 
“My unbounded enthusiasm for Mr. Grey’s novel is mixed with envy. 


I would rather have written 1, YAHWEH than any book I have read in 
many years.” Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor The Christian Century 
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THE audacity and magnificence of Mr. Grey’s con- acter is presented, not as it appeared to men, but in the 
ception is measured by the fact that his novel is light of its effect upon Yahweh, the God of Western 


ie autobiography of no less a personage than the God civilization. 







f the Western world, who was given to our civilization The reader will see the contemporary world situation 
the Jews of the Old Testament. in a wholly new perspective. The book will provoke 
This God, Yahweh, is a very human God. He re- controversy as to its meaning for the nations, for re- 





‘ts man’s moral insights and also man’s compromises — ligion, for human progress. It is a powerful drama of 


ith evil and the lesser good. Molded by man, he rises _ the spiritual history of the West and of the fate toward 
nly so high as man himself will let him—he goes upand which modern civilization is rushing. 

flown in history with human aspiration or the lack of it. The author’s style is lighted up with a humor now 
lhe vast sweep of history, from the days of Abraham __ gentle, now cutting. His dramatic power is held under 
lown to Hitler and the coronation of George VI of full control, leaving the reader haunted with cryptic 
ngland in 1937, is portrayed as seen by Yahweh him- meanings and never overwhelmed with gratuitous inter 
‘If, the chief Actor in the dramatic episodes that have pretation or moralizing. A true work of art, 1, YAH 
shaped the modern world. Each event is told, each char- WEH thrills the emotions and kindles the imagination 











Excerpts from Pre-publication Reviews 



























OSEPH FORT NEWTON, Fpiscopal Clerg ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, The Boston Tran- VIDA D. SCUDDER, Wellesley 
nan.—‘*I, YAHWEH took a day and half script.—“It baffles, antagonizes, inspires and “Some readers may fee! that t 
night; there was no laying it down. It stimulates. . An extraordinary style kating on thin ice, but t ‘ 
erbly written, luminous in its insight and Yahweh reflects shockingly the kind of tirely reverent. I wonder wil I wa 
rfectly devastating in its implications. Th people we actually are. ... Before the simple inspired by the old Gnostic heresy which 
ry of Yahweh, and his final conversion Galilean who talks of a ‘Father’ stands Yal identified Jehovah wit! atar That has al 
the Christian religion, is an epi Thrill weh, your god and mine, discredited, em ways been to me a tempting t ight. TI 
g is too mild a word; it is searching, subdu- barrassed, yet always conscious that there ironical passages in the book seem to me the 
awesome—the more so the nearer it is something higher to which he does not bes delightful dealings of Hhtler 
1¢s to our own tangled, tormented times attain This remarkable story of mankind Ww and the irre tible account of 
in many a day have I read a book that will be called sacrilegious by some persons the formulation of the Trinitarian doctrine 
red me so deeply, and gave me more who have not caught up with the truth about RAYMOND ROBINS, ial Economist.—“‘A 
r ously to think; it made me want to be themselves and their god.” book of extraordinary « ‘ ginality, 
( s o = ae , 3 A - 
Christian for three whole days.) May. it KIRTLEY F, MATHER, FTorvard University, power and timeliness. ‘The most chaleruin 
é Z ad. “No wonder the publishers were, as they con- ook on the religious conception of Hebrews 
©. HARTMAN, Editor Zion’s Herald fess, ‘excited’ by this manuscript. It is an and Christians 
: This book will shake up the Christian world amazing piece of work. Mr. Grey has pro- CARL S. PATTON, Pacif hool of Reli 
y i¢ conservatives will regard it as atheistic duced a masterpiece which will undoubtedly gion.—“*A great book! It trat the old 
sad 1 even blasphemous. The sponsors of the have a deep and beneficial impact upon con truth that the gods are made tn the tmage 
vi ‘inite God’ a hail it with satisfaction temporary thought.” of men and gives a hint that there is a God 
i new ally Jiscerning men and women, who is not so made. The extent of the au 
wever, will see in this derina novel seme. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, Auburn Theological eher’s biblical, historical and philosophical 
1. ng deeper.’ peminary. I think it is by any test a re- la - S hie eine of all ¢ " Fratae > i 
& Geeper. ‘ * ‘- ¢ - Carning and fh I ) a i earning in 
a ms markable piece of work .. The technique saiar that lnalin die intarest the ' A 
GUY EMERY SHIPLER, Editor The Church- is difficult and daring but it is entirely per al “% a oye ma _ Pager te nap hee cele 
an.—‘‘Done with artistry and alluring in- missible and defensible. . . . A book which is th ‘ — was greatly taken with 
ght. Here is a story of religion, dramatic bound to start a 3 line of comment and pita 
nd potent, which blasts away vast areas of discussion." HARRY og BARNES, Historian and Jour- 
k with which man has overlai« x. nalist.—'*The book 1s an admirable combina 
uments SEA deacon ne ge EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT, Baptist Clergyman, tion of scholarly knowledge and popular 
Sealine aakeial ea -cader. n vent nthusiastic a YAH NEH will win exposition The conception i audacious but 
’ ginal, warm admiration and provoke stout protest thoroughly sound. 
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Now MILLIONS of People 


Are Wealthy 


HERE were only seven automobiles in John 


Brown's home town 30 vears ago 


on ee 


when John 
was born. A few rich men owned them, and the 
cars-*-such as they were —cost well over $2000 
for much less than $1000, John has a car 
is far better than anvone owned even a decade 
In fact, for what a leading car cost in 1907, 
w have, ides a better car, 


tomati 


ve the public 


ds tor more people 
d engineering have 
rrefront. And still, in the Re 

in Schenectady, General Ele« 

the search for new know! 

ome savings, new industries, 
loyment, benefits which bring to 


Browns real wealth unknown a 


G-F. research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electri 


90-1N 


GENERAL €8 ELECTRIC 


TN T THE ; ) N RE NETWORK 


The NATIongpeptemb« 


Labby at one period of his career had been a stage-may metropol 
ager, and he always put on a good show. Even his enemj.qumattalt: it 
must at times laugh with him and at themselves. They fmt depends 
quently took refuge in the belief that they could Jag!) };.qmput UP? ! 
off, and in a sense they could. Actually he accomplis| i fgseriously te 
enough. For all his political astuteness he was to of the pop 
too individual, too indifferent to the spoils to beco: Boo than th 
influential in British politics. He was, in Mr. Pearso: oa “One of 
phrase, a “comic conscience,” and the easiest course for jim Laski 
contemporaries was to enjoy the comedy and ig: 7 tue have 
conscience. Labby understood and accepted this as impertysh, forned. 

ably as he did everything else. He even fostered thi hawks und 
and traded on it to help Gladstone and Parnell b that the A 
scenes in the fight for Irish home rule. It is not th 
merit of Mr. Pearson’s delightful biography that Jig spondents 
in no way slights the anecdotal side of its subject, it ajoqmcontinulty 
presents his sound and serious core. Perhaps oO! 


most alert 


MARTHA GRUF) porters are 


Behind Tomorrow’s Headlines - 
THE PRESS AND WORLD AFFAIRS. By Robert wfg'*"°° 


Desmond. With an Introduction by Harold ) the 
D. Appleton-Century Company. $4. a 
Ih} 


NEW YORK newspaper in 1937 is about as 

from a New York newspaper of Horace Gi 
or even of James Gordon Bennett's day as a 1937 
lined automobile is from the old-fashioned buggy. A histon An A 
of that change and an account of how today’s y 


handled—roughly comparable to the manuals for « Gk 
issued by the motor manufacturers—are given in | MOI 
mond’s comprehensive book. For such a critical jud Soc 
newspapers as the Consumers’ Union offers about cat : UCRE 
ever, the reader will have to look elsewhere. " 
News capital by news capital—London, Paris, Tol “?— 
cow, Buenos Aires—Dr. Desmond tells precisely h 
is handled: where the correspondent gets his n« 
he assesses it, how he races to transmit it, what 2 
for transmission, and how it is handled in the ho: om 
He reports upon the state of censorship in various NtriesMM than that. 
and, with a certain disciplined discretion, observes t! trol the Hi 
of news in “free” countries like England, where the press nla A 
though “uncensored,” is “disciplined.” He quotes inst: < 
to the muzzled and chained Italian press, reports upon 1: e- 
censorship through the cable companies in Argentina, anf simplicity 
describes the forthright methods of the Russian Foreign the Aboli 
Office. The attentive reader will find the book, especially (SHH che could 
plummy footnotes, a mine of significant facts. for the sl 
“Newspapers,” Dr. Desmond, who is an academician WOT cause of 
practical newspaper experience behind him, comments 19 209M indeed. th 
all too brief summary, “are the products of three a | 
groups—the persons who own them, the persons who make f his be 
them, and the persons who read them. . . . The ny 
however, has the last word. . . . It is the audience-response f inpeees 
very largely, that makes so many newspapers dull, stancaré ssually 
ized, heavy-witted, and elemental in their handling o! Unfort: 
thing that matters.” Whereupon Dr. Desmond hopetu!} 9 without | 
suggests that public education will help. tia Mott’ 
Mr. Laski in his introduction cuts deeper. “Our news S95 BM and her } 
tem,” he recognizes, “is a reflection of our social system They wer 
there will be no vital change in the one unless there 1s al 1 their hom 
a vital change in the other.” The newspaper ts a part OF 4H pave mor, 


risif 


big-business world. In Horace Greeley’s day an enterprisi$S MM church. B 


idealist might found a newspaper and make it count Toaay 
7 
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, metropolitan newspaper is no longer a mere million- dollar 
dir: it calls for tens of millions. It cannot afford risks; 
i: nds not upon class—not on any class—circulation 

+ upon mass circulation, which means that it cannot afford 
Lriously to offend any effectively literate and articulate group 
of the population. It is almost as standardized as radio, more 
«9 than the movies. 

One of the most heartening things in the post-war world,” 
Mr. Laski remarks, “is the number of foreign correspondents 
who have genuinely tried to keep the public honestly in- 
forned.” That is true; the record of the American news- 
hawks under the dictatorships (Dr. Desmond properly notes 
that the American newspapers today have the best-informed, 
most alert, and most independent corps of foreign corre- 
spond lents in newspaper history) has often been heroic; the 

uity of the gallant record seems almost miraculous. 
— one reason for the miracle is that the foreign re- 
norters are farther removed from the influence of the home 
an influence far subtler and more refined, yet perhaps 
pervasive, than the simple-minded Upton Sinclairs used 
- out. But now that dictatorial governments, through 
lly controlled shipping lines and other enterprises, 
e, some of this independence may be lost. 
the subtler influences Dr. Desmond seldom goes. His 
as thorough a piece of research, and almost as free 
ngerous wonderings, as any foundation report. 
LEWIS GANNETT 


An Anti-Slavery Saint 
GREATEST AMERICAN WOMAN: LUCRETIA 
OTT. By Lloyd C. M. Hare. The American Historical 
ty, New York. $3. 


RETIA MOTT would have been the first to protest 
inst her designation as America’s greatest woman. 
can deny that she was a rare and saint-like per- 

an unusual mind; that in a day when it was 
intolerable that women should take part in any 

| movement or unsex themselves by even attending a 
ieeting, she was an unusually advanced thinker. More 

she was an excellent Quaker preacher, being one 
Hicksite leaders who caused the schistn in the Quaker 
As a campaigner for freedom in slavery days she was 
unsurpassed among the women leaders in her ability 

ke converts because of the charm, the modesty, and the 
plicity her bearing. Like Garrison, to whose wing of 

Abolition movement she belonged, she soon found that 

ld not confine herself merely to advocating freedom 
slave, and so she bravely bore her testimony in the 
f peace, temperance, and the emancipation of women; 
there were few good causes which this group did not 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hare has not justified the title 
book. It would have been kinder not to raise this 
1 about Lucretia Mott when there was so much else 
st to be said about her. Her work and her mind, so 
ri open to new ideas, speak for themselves. 
tunately, Mr. Hare has given us a pedestrian volume, 
it literary quality or any dramatic portrayal of Lucre- 
t's manifold activities. The main facts of her life 
her husband's life are here sincerely and correctly stated. 
were almost lifelong residents of Philadelphia, where 

f home was the center of Abolition activities, to which they 

more of their devotion than to anything else save their 
Being devout followers of Garrison, they were never 
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repelled by the heat of his language or by his attacks upop 
the recreant churches. Lucretia Mott herself said that th 
worst of the anti-slavery struggle “is that we should hear th 
institution claimed as sanctioned by the Bible. It is the oro 
est perversion of the Bible, and many ministers hay 
turned over its pages unworthily, to find testimonies in fayo, 
of slavery. ‘Woe unto him that useth his neighbor's seryjce 
without wages, and giveth him naught for his work.’ 7 
is what we should quote.” In her forty-seventh year Mj; 
Mott went to London as a delegate to the first World Anyi. 
Slavery Convention, only to be refused a seat as a delegate 
because of her sex. But she made a great impression none 
the less. The Dublin Weekly Herald spoke of her thu 


Opinions differ materially as to whether Clarkson, Buy 
O'Connell, Garrison, Thompson, Sturge, or Birney we 
greatest men, but nobody doubted that Lucretia Mott w 
lioness of the convention. She is a thin, petite, dark-c ’ 
ioned woman, about fifty years of age. She has striking ir 
tual features and bright, vivacious eyes. This lady has the 
enviable celebrity of being one of the most undaunted, in 
able, and indefatigable friends of the slaves, being par 
even amongst the female Abolitionists of America. 


Mrs. Mott was a difficult antagonist, and not only because 
of the charm of her presence, which moved Thomas Wen: 
worth Higginsoa to exclaim: “Such a face and such a : 
erectness! Nobody else ever stood upright before. S 
but little in the meeting, but that so clear and saga 
wise; and there was such an instinct of her superior 
she rules like a queen on the platform. . . .”” She had 
humor that often turned the laugh upon her antagonis' 
by her earnestness and dignity she easily silenced ridi 
sneers. 

The freeing of the slaves did not bring an end t 
crusading activities. She survived her husband thirte« 
and until she died, in 1880, continued to fight for f1 
natural religion, for woman suffrage and social emancipation 
for peace and against war, for the freed men and for | wn 
Quaker faith. She never lost her interest in the progress of 
the world and was always ready to adapt her ideas to 
ing standards and social attitudes. Some day these thi: 
be set forth about her in a more inspiring and moving \ 
than Mr. Hare’s; and they should be, for whether 
the greatest American woman or not, Mrs. Mott was 
doubt unsurpassed in her fineness and devotion. 

OSWALD GARRISON VII 


Spoon River Again 


THE TIDE OF TIME. By Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar 
Rinehart. $3. 


ob. book, Mr. Masters’s fourth within the year, 1s 4 
chronicle of Ferrisburg, Illinois, and of its first family 
from the time of the town’s foundation in 1822 under the 
land grants of the War of 1812 through the tumultuous cen- 
tury of American life which followed. It is concerned i 
with the story of Leonard Westerfield Atterberry 
Jefferson's natural aristocrats, whose liberalism came into 
conflict with the stubborn mediocrity of his Illinois village 
and whose promise was defeated by his environment. It is 
the tale of just one of the lives wasted by the tide of time, 
many of them potentially richer than this of a near-gentus 
who had the determination of a U. S. Grant but lacked the 
favor of the “world spirit.” 

Mr. Masters had a more ambitious project in mind than 
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ry of a liberal lawyer in a small town when he set 
e writing of this book, but he has not realized his 
scheme. There are indications that he hoped to reveal 
; of history by studying the life of a small community 
, years of struggle and change; that he intended his 
1 of a century of American life to show cause and 
work in the ways of small lives. In short, he hoped 
out what made the people of the “Spoon River 
y what they were. But the task proved too much 
and his would-be profundities wreck the whole 


ok, then, is something less than a prosy “Spoon 


less narrative stumbles through 


sprawling, form 
n hundred closely printed pages with only a few 
res to redeem its tonelessness. There are too many 


npts to connect the course of small lives with the 
that were taking place at the same time. Mr. 
not handle historical material with ease, and 


only comes to life when he is dealing with the 
Western psycl 


I 
an ambitious failure, swamped by careless writ- 


1ology which he has already made 


fetail, and when at its close Mr. Masters 


+} 
ul 


} 


Ms Mean as an ultimate thing?” and 


nothing,” the reader is only too 


MUSIC 
Salzburg, 1937 


| {ERE was more to be heard in Salzburg than 1 can 
scuss here; and I shall speak chiefly of opera, which 


fly what led me there this summer. Consider merely 








peras were Offered. Of the ten, seven were great 
by which I mean works that contain some of th 
fective and affecting dramatic music ever written: 
Orpheus and Eurydice,” Mozart's “Marriage of 
Don Juan,” ‘Magic Flute,” Beethoven's “Fidelio,” 
er's ‘“Mastersingers of Niirnberg,”’ Verdi's ‘‘Falstaff.” 
tion there were two notable works of this century: 
Elektra’ and “Rosenkavalier.”” And finally there 
opportunity to hear Weber’s seldom given “Euryan 
Of all these only one—''The Mastersingers’’—was 
t the Metropolitan last year. 
ider also that the seven great classics were presented 
that is beyond the conception of anyone who knows 
ily as it is given at the Metropolitan. This way meant, 
thing, scenery, lighting, and costumes contrived with 
tion and taste, and action carefully coordinated with 
nd music. Sachs exclaimed at the sight of Eva—not, 
at the Metropolitan, at the sight of the conductor 
med when she appeared at his window—not befor 
appeared from the left, where her home is in relation 
‘s—not from the right. Such precision, which 
possibly its most triumphant result in ‘‘Figaro,’ 
y one manifestatton of a stagecraft that solved other 
; as triumphantly. On a stage so small as to create 
luble problem in the last scene of “The Master- 
‘ the counterpoint of action in the washbasket scene 
taff’ must be considered a triumph. 
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“This is a swell book. ... Easy to read and well worth reading 
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ing the past generation.” CARL VAN DOREN in The Boston 
Herald. 


“A sincere and honest life of a sincere and honest man." HENRY 
PRINGLE in Books (N. Y. Herald Tribune). 


“The biography of the month.” HARRY HANSEN in Harper's 
Magazine. 


“His life has been full of struggle, color and drama, and his 
biographers have missed none of it."" SILAS BENT in The 
New Republic. 


“A contribution that should not be overlooked." FRANCIS 
BROWN in The New York Times Book Review. 


“It tells what is perhaps the most dramatic and encouraging 
story in modern American politics." LEWIS GANNETT in 
The New York Herald Tribune 


“This record is the story of the progressive movement in the 
United States during that period."” OSWALD GARRISON 
VILLARD in The Nation. 


“A magnificent job ... it should be required reading.” 
CHARLES W. HOLMBURG in The Progressive. 


“The history itself is so vivid, the character of the man so 
inspiring and the position of the authors so sound, you 
can't put it down." SELDEN RODMAN in Common Sense. 


“Clear, entertaining, choked full of information.” WILLIAM 
POOLE in The Book-of-the-Month Ciub News. 


“As fascinating as any novel—often more so, for it deals with 
facts and politics that are not remote but part and parcel 
of our day.” Wings (Literary Guild). 


“Always interesting.” Current History. 


"A testament of liberalism in this country.” Washington Herald. 
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But in opera the drama proceeds in the music at 
time as on the stage; and in “Fidelio,” “The Magi 
“The Mastersingers,”” and ‘‘Falstaff’’ the beauty 
fection for the eye created by stage designers (H 
Kautsky, Wildermann) and directors (Graf, Sa 
lerstein) were paralleled by the beauty and perfectiox 
for the ear by Toscanini. As a conductor To 
the same feeling for the medium of music that M 
as a composer; in this respect Mozart surpasses 
lows; and it is in Mozart’s music therefore that t! 
of Toscanini’s work is revealed most strikingly. A 
performance ravishes our ears with its aural textu 
no composer has ever remotely approached Moz 
ability to combine in ravishing textures the sounds 
was therefore in Toscanin 
formance of “The Magic Flute’—in the ensemt 


winds, and voices. It 


all, employing the orchestra and the voices of 
Ladies, Tamino, and Papageno—that the most 1 
manifestations were heard of a skill that accomp 
miracles in the other operas—for example, the dist 
of every melodic strand in the densely woven textu: 
Mastersingers.” 

Toscanini’s feeling for the medium reveals itsel! 
the extraordinary plastic quality of music as he p 
the sharply defined contour of a note, a phrase ; 
unfailing organic coherence of the musical cont 
tonal and rhythmic coherence that is inflexible in 
bility. Each sound, in a succession that is supplene 
falls inevitably but easily into exactly the right plac 
with exactly the right weight and color of tone 
is, in relation to what precedes and follows. It is t 
largely responsible for the precision of execution 
chestral performances; and in the performances of 
summer the precision extended beyond the orc! 
the stage: there 


singers to make one physically uncomfortable, | 


were no discrepancies between or 


unanimity that occasionally seemed beyond the h 
sible—for example, the pause, followed by a sta 
of Falstaff and the orchestra as sharp as a ne 

The difference between these productions 
“Figaro,” “Don Juan,” “Orpheus,” and “Eury 
ducted by Bruno Walter was the difference bet 


nini and Walter as musicians and, ultimately 


“When Walter comes to something beautiful,” 
remarked, “he melts; Toscanini suffers.” In ‘‘F1 
ter melted only over Cherubino’s “No so pti 
for the rest a delightful performance of the scor< 
with the perfect staging, one of the finest producti 
festival. He also did an excellent job with “Don J 
the beautiful production of “Orpheus” was spot 
performance of the music that was often emotio: 
at times even technically, sloppy; and I did t 
treatment of “Euryanthe.” 

All that remains to say is that the perfection in 
offered by the best Salzburg productions was a 
from the Vi: 


and by artists of whom only a few were in 


an excellent orchestra and chorus 
Op: ra 
or another outstanding: in “Fidelio” Lotte Leh 

Pinza and Nov 


Pinza and Dino Borgioli; in “Ma 


waenge, and Kipnis; in “Figaro” 
“Don Juan” 
Domgraf-Fassbinder and Kipnis; in “Orpheus” 
Thorborg; in ‘Falstaff’ Stabile. 

One of the orchestral concerts was conducted 
Rodzinski, whose excellent work with the New York Phil: 


; 


anthe’”’ 


harmonic last season made the treatment he receiv 
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stra’s management scandalous. In Salzburg, instead 
ing works suited to the acoustic conditions of the 


} 


, ’ i | 
Mozarteum, he undertook to show what he cou 


10 
( 


Brahms’s Fourth and Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe,’ 


st blew the roof off with the noise he made. He also 
k to show what an American composer could 
symphony; but the example he chose—San 


Symphony—is a work that testifies only to the flu- 


hich, understandably, leads judges to award Pulitzer 
Prix de Rome. Barber is able to produce sounds 
profusion; as yet he has nothing that gives tl 
eaning, organic relation, direction. 
n the closing days of the festival Furtwangler con- 
a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth—a detfacemer 
work by a technically brilliant but musically tast 
nger. Worse still was the fact that his last rehearsal, 
lay of a performance of “Fidelio,” left the horn- 
with weakened lips, with the result that Toscanini's 


ince of the opera was marred by false notes from the 


concerts were conducted by Toscanini and Walter; 
nn gave her annual lieder recital with Walter at th 
there was the annual performance on two pianos by 
and Heinz Scholz of Bach’s “Art of Fugue,’’ which 
ended, I believe, as a work not to be played through 
known from study, and which I do not think can 
hended from a performance. For the rest, Salzburg 
more than one person could hear, and some things 
ld be missed—among them the concerts and operas 
d by Knappertsbusch. B. H. HAGGIN 


Drama: 1776 and All That 


RENCE STALLINGS is credited with the book for 
Virginia’ (Center Theater), and Mr. Stallings is 
to be interested in American history. Unfortunately, 
few evidences of the fact are to be found in the 
has put together along the lines consecrated by a 
romantic operettas, and he seems, like everyone 
rned in the production, to have had chiefly in 
simple excuse for filling the stage with march- 

or dancing girls. Even Lee Simonson’s settings, 


utiful in their way, are as literal as a postcard, 
has done anything calculated to give an unpleasant 

to the hordes who will get what they expect—a 
unusually lavish in the most usual way. One 
hat only something very big can even begin to 

ge a stage or reach out across so huge an auditorium, 
onder if those responsible for the production were 
rised as I was to realize that a Punch and Judy show 
imately conventional dimensions did, in the few 
llotted to it, not only fill the stage but capture 
ttention of the whole audience about as well as any- 


a 


the proceedings. Perhaps that means that anything 

damental in its appeal would do as much, and that 

requires is not several hundred persons but two 

that are really vivid. Costumes are unusually good 
is the show—of its kind. 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
“The Lower 
which was awarded the French Critics’ Prize, will 


wed next week by Mark Van Doren. 


French film version of Maxim Gorki's 
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MAKE 


THE RAND SCHOOL 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th 
A FEW OF OUR COURSES: 


Juvenile Delinquency: Causes, Prevention, Treatment 
7:00 P.M.—Commissioner Austin H. MacCormick 
ard Covello, Dr. Angelo Patri, Magistrate Jeannette G. Br 
Dr. W im H. Dooley, Magistrate Anna Kross, Dr. Sanford 
Bates, Deputy Police Commissioner Byrnes McDonald, Dr. A 
A. Briil, Elizabeth R. Pendry Alge non D. Black, Dr. Robert W 
Searle, Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, Joseph H. McCoy, John Slaw- 
son, Dr. Frank O'Brien, Dr. Charles M. Smith, Dr. Sidonie M 
Gruenberg, Judge Jacob Panken, Prof. Frederick M. Thrasher. 

Social Psychology. Dr. Ernst Harms. Mondays, 7:00 P.M. 

Administration of City, State and National Government. Dr. 
Harvey Pinney. Mondays, 7:00 P.M 

Books and American Life. Dr. Edw. Richard. Mondays, 8:30 P.M 

A Social History of Phiiosophy. Dr. Mordecai Grossman. Mon- 
days, 8:30 P.M. 

Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. Adele T. Katz. Tuesdays, 7:30 P.M 

Psychology: The Science of Ourselves. George B. Vetter. Wed 
nesdays, 7:00 P.M. 

Wages and the Economic System. Dr. Emanuel Stein. Wednes 
days, 8:30 P.M. 

From Revolution to Social Technology. Joseph K. Hart. Wednes- 
days, 8:30 P.M. 

The History of Russia-—Peter the Great to Stalin. Elias L. Tartak 
Tuesdays, 8:30 P.M. 

Creative Leadership of Youth Groups. Jack Afros, Frederick 
Shulman, Wednesdays, 7:00 and 8:30 P.M. 


Many other classes and lectures. Term fee, $4.50 per course 
Single adm., 50c. Write, phone or call for complete bulletin 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15th Street ALgonauin 4-3094 
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Letters to the Editors 


Wheeler Looks Ahead 

Dear Sirs: Mr. Neuberger’s study of 
Senator Wheeler's problems in his home 
state which appeared in The Nation of 
August 28 shares the wishful thinking 
of a many embittered liberals 
who have consigned shrewd “B. K.” to 
The state’s 
three 


pr 0d 


an untimely political death 


Senator has than 
in which 


fences, and he is 


sen.or more 


years to repair his political 
riding fences 
1s 


those 


now with a vigor which confounc 
t rophe ts of his demise. 
Wheeler ts 


Ip gn in 


conducting a virtual 


Mont 


whirlwind 


ina in S« p- 


ming a auto-and- 


plane tour which will carry him to pic- 
nics, Labor Day 
| 


ibor”’ 


““farmer- 
that a 
issemble. One of the things 


celebrations, 
conferences, anywhere 
crowd will 
he will stress in those appearances, and 
one thing Mr. Neuberger did not men- 
tion, is his leadership in labor's fight 
for publicly owned power at Fort Peck. 
It is not the “‘patronage” of Fort Peck 
that is the state or to 
Wheeler; that is negligible. It is power. 


important to 


Wheeler has worked whole-heartedly for 
such a project, and he forced a Fort Peck 
power bill through the Senate in the 
closing days of Congress. The measure 
died in the House adjournment stam- 
pede, but that was not his fault. Labor 
wants that power and that 
Wheeler worked for it. 

Unquestionably Wheeler's court fight 


knows 


hurt him tremendously, though many in 
the movement, recalling past 
favors, hesitated to pass judgment. And 
counterbalancing his “fighting against 
God” phrase, to which Mr. Neuberger 
says many took exception, there was 
that other phrase spoken by Vice-Presi- 
‘Burt, your 
ticket!’ Montana loves a winner, even 


labor 


dent Garner: write own 
if he's wrong! 

Mr 
ing the influence of Montana's negli 


but I think 


the court issue has sufhicient imaginative 


Neuberger is right in minimiz- 


class: don't 


gible middle 


appeal to Wheeler's worker and farmer 
supporters to become a major factor in 
the election campaign three years hence. 
Wheeler can think of too many other 
issues in the meantime. It was personal 
loyalty to the President, moreover, not 
for the 
aroused those who most bitterly de- 


support court plan, which 


nounced Wheeler during the first flush 
of reaction against him. This Mr. Neu- 
berger recognized of course. 

Vengeful liberals, come not to bury 
Wheeler—yet ! KINSEY HOWARD 
Great Falls, Mont., September 8 


Psychiatry Too Exclusive 

Dear Sirs: Apparently Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, who reviewed Albert 
Deutsch’s ‘“The Mentally Ill in Amer- 
in The Nation of August 28, re- 
sents the fact that Deutsch does not give 


ica”’ 


more space to the private psychiatric hos- 
pital, such as he himself maintains in 
Topeka, Kansas. I wish to remind Dr. 
Menninger that while the average pri- 
vate psychiatric hospital is doing good 
work, it is available to but a few be- 
cause of the almost prohibitive rates. 
On an average they have a fixed rate of 
$50 per week. 

Since the vast majority of people can- 
Mr. 
Deutsch’s book is largely devoted to 
state institutions. More publicity should 
be given them. The patients confined 
in these state mental hospitals are in- 
deed the “forgotten men” of America. 
Since patients in the state mental hos- 
pitals of the United States outnumber 
the patients in all other types of hos- 
pital combined, it is high time that more 
is known about these institutions— 
especially since in thirty states they still 
use such medieval methods as the strait- 
jacket, the lockbelt, and the lockroom. 

Dr. Menninger finds it “rather amus- 
ing” to recall that the recommendation 
for raising the wage scale of attendants 
in state hospitals was made 134 years 
ago by Benjamin Rush. I fail to see the 
humor in such a situation; to me it is a 
sad and tragic thing that people in direct 
attendance upon our mentally ill are so 
poorly prepared to care for them; in 
most cases they know absolutely nothing 
about mental illness. Patients in many 
of the state institutions for the mentally 
ill become incurable because of the 
methods employed. Certainly many of 
these patients could be restored to 
mental health and happiness in a com- 
paratively short time under the proper 
treatment, 

Will the time ever come when the 
methods of modern psychiatry can be 


; 
not afford such fees, it is well that 


made available to the average | 
How long must we wait for the 
ods used in such splendid ment 
pitals as Phipps and Bellevu 
duplicated in all our state met 
pitals? I feel angry whenever 
“mental hospital.” Let's call 
their right names, insane asylu 
let's get rid of them. 

DELLA 
Waxahachie, Tex., September 


Awakening the Mass M 


Dear Sirs: Max Lernet’s sug; 
there be a cheap edition of 
Supreme Court Decisions’ 
but cheap editions will not s 
for the education of the mass 
ization can only be saved from 
phe by education, it would b 
those who desire to perpetu 
cratic principles to find « 
is possible to awaken 
to an appreciation of s 
methods of procedure. Ch 
of scholarly works will not tur 
in a time like this, for th 
that the masses have little ti 
and besides it is all a lot of 
to provide bread and butter 

In one of your book reviews t 
ment is made that “every for 


force or a fizzle? If liberalism i 
it will have to evolve a pedagog 
for the masses of our day. If w 
national radio hour called the ‘'\ 
Criticism” to clarify issues, | 
conceits, expose falsity and co: 
and present to the masses the 
analytical thought in an intellig 
with an offering of five- and 
tracts, there might be some 
teaching people to think cauti 
course there would have to b 
at the mike competent to mat 
of the crackpots and demag 
appeal. ROBERT \ 
St. Paul, Minn., September 7 
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RESORTS RESORTS 


Rebecca Silver Invites You to 


FORES HOUSE || The Fieldstone 


At Interlaken on Round Lake 


yes of Lake. Hills and Dalee—America’s Switzseriand— 
- rn Ww ee aide Gas, Oe — . A place of aunexcelled beauty for rest and 

£ MAHOP: ACK, N. ¥. Mahopac 077, 688 recreation in the heart of the Kamapo 
vs Mountains, one hour from New York. 











Swimming, beating, tennis, riding, 


CHESTER $: 2uNBARG I gulf end cther epest 


OPEN ALL YEAR P. O. BOX 297 TELEPHONE: 
DN A delightful hideaway in the mts. MONROE, N. Y. MONROE 2501 


If you like uncrowded vacationing 
’ now's the time to come. Quict ex- OPEN ALL YEAR 
| citement, abundant diversion, good v + . ~ + 
company, swell food! Athietica in- By Reservation Only THIN KIN ds MEN 
clude Bicyeling, Roller Skating, Tet = 
Musicals. modern brary, — fireplaces 


SEPTEMBER RATES ro eck + y 2 ay 

pte WOODBOURNE, x. vt Tel. Pallsburg 5 53 LECTURE AN BD W OMEN 
: METHE GROU speak another 

RED "OAKS meets at Hotel Peter Stuyvesant—2 West 86th St Pp 
TUESDAY EVENING, SEPT 21st at 8:30 P. M | s San 

anzguagce 

it i9 now at GENERAL ViCTOR A. YAKHONTOFF = s 
Serwood and Highland Aves., ELBERON, N. J. ae : = 
Tel.: Long Branch 38330 (Author of: ““The Chinese Soviets,’’ etc.) speaks on THE world is growing smaller! 
Under the management of “WHAT ARE CHINA'S CHANCES?” 
MASCHA & HYMAN STRUNSKY 


Country estate, 50 miles from N. Y. C Informal Social Hlour—Tea Served—Admission 50c 
ALL SPORTS : OPEN ALL YEAR Membership Subscription—80 evenings for $5.00 























Scientific miracles of land and air 
bring the ends of the earth closer to- 








gether every day. 


ZINDOREST WRITERS WORKSHOP THE world is your neighbor! 


The Spaniard is in your back yard 


FARE Baker Workshop for Writersey |] Ana Paris is jus across the street 


. Y. Phone 7755. . , ¢ 
ty villionaise’s estate. For gifted students only, an intensive training Can you speak to your neighbor? 
150 acres of most beautiful in authorship. Offered by pleat Baker, discoverer THE 
country. ' of writers, founder of Connecticut's famed Work ‘ 
All modern equipment as well shop. Preliminary lecture (no charge) Wednesday, speak another language, in order to 


as all sports facilities. , ’ ai 
ae on ceesteatinns. Sept. 29, 8:30 P. M., Studio 705, Carnegie Hall. feel and understand the thrilling 
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modern man and woman must 








~ For admissior ivilege call MOnument 2-8726. : ° , 
OPEN ALL YEAR Mierrvasceslbes pageant which the twentieth century is 


aaa ' e on unfolding. 
September Sports! SYMPHONIC RECORDS 


onis, handball, hiking, horses . . . — a BEGIN now! Learn to speak French, 


earby golf. . . cozy accommodations ... 100,000 of the finest records ‘ : ° . . 
food . . . interesting and congenial MUSI LOVERS reg cegt onc cage ggg Russian, Spanish, German, Italian, or 











“a 1 75c r 1 (val 1.50 and $2). : +s 
WEEKEND GQ Friday ov and Te ver record caive $180 404.82): | | ony one of 23 living languages, by the 


o Sunday eve *c., of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart,, Wagner, etc CTT > my “Ty wh 
$5 per day—$22.50 per weck 2. See, SaaS. Waee, oe new LINGUAPHONE METHOD which 


BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE 48th St.. New York. brings the living voices of native mas- 
N. Y. Central te Harmon — taxi te Lodge i ters into your own home. You will 


2 » 4 N 
PEEKSKILL Phone 1468 N. Y. rhc a 4 22° be amazed how quickly and easily you 


RALPH M. PEARSON'S can learn another language by this 
REEZEMO NT PARK MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART unique, effortless method. 
ARMONK .N.Y. Practice in creative painting, modeling, drawing. 
Analysis of current modern works. Bulletin on re- ~ ° 
Pleasurable retreat for rest and solitude, | quest. 1860 Broadway at éist St., N. Y. City. Send for FREE book 
xmong scenic hills of Westchester Co. # 
Hote! with camp activities, 100-acre estate, . WRITERS SERVICE 
private lake, eperts, golf nearby, 30 on Fs famous language method endorsed by 
trom city, excellent cuisine, reasona F in roe ” m ° o.6 2 
can. oo information, write or telephone 3 | YOUR LITERARY PROBLEMS are unique, 11,500 universities, colleges, semi- 
ARMON K VitLAGE 95 § | and require competent personal attention. Let naries, high schools and foremost 
me demonstrate. Inquire, ROBERT L. NEW- educators. 


| caneriiancagas MAN, 251 West 71st Street, New York City. 
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Linguaphone Home-Sudy 
LITERARY SERVICES Fateae 


Special Articles, Reviews, Theses, Speeches, FRENCH RUSSIAN JAPANESE 
prepared to specifications. Convenient Ser ITALIAN GERMAN FINNISH 


vice. Authors Research Bureau, 516 Fifth —oneaingg ee a - 
Ave., New York. ee ee oe 


LATIN HEBREW PERSIAN 
LANGUAGES CHINESE SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
Language Phone Sets Call for Free Demonstration at Our 


Bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Language New Auditorium Salon 
Service, 507-Sth Ave. MUr. 2-4221. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


81 Rockefeller Center 


U N PF U RNI Ss HED APT y New York Tel.: Clirele 7-0831 


Two exceptionally large rooms, kitchenette and LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
— | bath; cross ventilation; sunny; unusually artis- 81 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
among the Watchung Mts. | tic surroundings; centrally located; reasonable. Without cost or obligation please send me your 


. = Free Book OD and details of your Pay Ase You 
Easy commutation via Jer- | SUJsquehanna 7-9880. Learn Plan . 


- Golf, tennis, handball, swimming. 
*lainfield, N. J. Phone Millington 364. " 

tics o ROOMS FOR RENT Nome 
MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL : : Address 
‘LYN, N. ¥ SHeepshead 8-8000 | 1 or 2 nicely furnished rooms, suitable for 

37 Minutes from Times Square - - le 244. > City 
s modern fireproof hotel away from city noise. } “yess he ’ ae a > — Ave., Apt. 3B. a ilied. a tinea 
Singles $5.50 Weekly up a evenings after ° ° ish “pea 
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‘aah LENDING LIBRARY OF MODERN AR] 


You can now hang in your own home and, enjoy at leisure, 
the best paintings of the most successful contemporary 
American Painters—at less than it costs to rent books! 


HIS DURE RDC TS) 


Members of Advisory Board: 
J. CHILLMAN, JR., 
Arts, Houston, Texas * JOHN 
Dewey, Columbia University .¢ 
THEO. Dittaway, Art Education, 
Public Schools, Philadelphia «+ 
LYNN Fawcett, President Art Stu- 
dents’ League * BLAKE-More Gop- 
WIN, Toledo Museum of Art © For- 





Museum of Fine 


URI 


Advisory Board—continued 
Country School, N. Y. C. « M R. 
ROGERS, City Art Museum, St. Lou 
* HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS, Carne- 
gie Institute, Pittsburgh * CHARLES 
SAWYER, Addison Gallery, Andover 
Mass. ¢ F. H. Taytor, Worcester 
Museum « CaRL VAN DOREN * G 
B. WASHBURN * Buffalo Fine Art 


Academy « §S. R. WENG, Dayton 
Art Institute. 
THE JURY 


LOUIS BOUCHE * HUGHES MEARNS 
ALEXANDER BROOK * ADOLF DEH) 


EST GRANT, Public Schools, Neu 
York City © SIDONIE M. GRUEN- 
BERG, Child Study Association of 
WALTER Her, M. H. 
emorial Museum, San 
Jonas Lig. President THE BOAT BY PETER BLUME 


ae 








1al Academy of Desioen « GER- ht, 1937, by Living American Art, Inc 
H. Moore, Memorial Art Gal- 
N. Y. © ROSSITER nm museums and colleges—an extension payments is credited toward the purchas 
City Art Institut it into the homes of art-lovers themselves! picture you may wish to have pern 
MACLEISH * R your home. Among the famous pi 
'timore Museum How the Lending Plan Works ceived, almost certainly there will bi 
Meeks. Dean S ; a , will be extremely loath to part with. W 
* W. M. MILLIKEN lan a elf: Every mont you wish to keep one, you simply 
un D ws ee ected By Our jury, are 1NG AMERICAN ART that you 
They are framed and turn ng it that month, and the mon: 


= 
ing ( owing { 0 
1g The foll ns nth you have paid in rental will the 
pictures You then return the ‘pa hase Any rca 


) ri ‘ 
box in which the second grout ; 
verre : itl Te keep permane ntly will be charged 


the rate of $5.00 for the picture 
he frame. These are the same pri 
museums; in stores, frame ] — 
uld cost from double t 
simply me 


nth this is repeated, 


ne di ne l a 
ways receive the mos Membership Necessarily Limited: 


rtant p 


pictur insurea by Three Months’ Minimum Subscription 


bei 


distinguish 
them 
rvice, costing 
picture tl discor 
h of the artist and his d 1 f 1 inimum three-month s 
helpful iderstanding c ! red romp act n, however, s 
¢ irge pr of the facsimiles made f 
parscng AMERIK ane Art, by Jaffe in Vien 
All Money Paid in Rental Buys You the [0% "v0! for the muscume and 
Pictures You Select lig limit this lending privilege 
The rental charge for this lending library ee 
system, including the best representative Ameri atte ake Gs ieee. i ae 
con paintings, is only $2.50 a month. But this mmediately. All that is necessary 


does not represent expense. Each of your rental ying coupon. 


SUbSdbE4D 4 bsaibsdibsd bedibsdibsdibs dhs 
MERICAN ART, INC., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ental fee of $2.50 a month. These nm 
charges, however, are to be credited to 
and whenever I wish to retain possessior 
pictures sent » on loan, I shall 
am to be charcec O fe rach framed 
ned. That ts, for every three months 
I I shall be privileged to retain 
acree to pay the monthly rental fee of 
postman as each package is received, | 
postage charges. (l’ostage is 27c per pke. | 
If you wish to make a deposit in advance. instead 
of paying C.0.D. for packages, send $7 with this 
subscription, and we will pay delivery charge 
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